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How many of us have stopped to consider 
what would be the result if all the schools of 
America were to be closed tomorrow and kept 
closed for one full generation. One could not 
undertake to describe the conditions that would 
exist at the end of that comparatively short 
period, but there can be no doubt that the 
effect would be startling. We would have a 
country made up almost entirely of illiterates. 
Culture would have disappeared. Science 
would be merely a word of Latin origin.. In 
the course of a generation we would have gone 
back literally hundreds of years as to all the 
essentials that distinguish this period from that 
of the dark ages. 

It goes without saying that the higher the 
civilization of a country and the more complex 
its life, the broader and the higher and the 
more universal must be the education of the 
people in order to maintain that civilization. 
In a low stage of civilization education as we 
have developed it today was not necessary. All 
that the youth just emerging from savagery 
into barbarism needed to know to prepare him 
to be a good member of his tribe was a knowl- 
edge of how to hunt and fish. Later, in a higher 
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state of civilization, it was essential for him to 
be trained to till the soil and to take care of 
his flocks. Thence, on up through advancing 
stages more and more education was needed to 
fit hiny for the life that he was called upon 
0 live. 

You all remember the boast of proud Douglas 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s poems that none of 
is sons save the one who had entered the 
priesthood “could pen a line.” There was here 
tescribed a period post-dating by hundreds of 
years the emergence of man from the savage 
state. And if our anthropologists are to be 
believed, hundreds of thousands of years had 
lapsed before the distinctive form of man had 


* Address in connection with the N E A Pro- 
pram, October 29, 1933, broadcast by N B C. 
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developed in the animal kingdom. Scott was 
writing of the days of chivalry when men had 
acquired many of the arts and graces of living. 
Yet aside from the churchmen, the statesmen, 
and those few who were gradually building up 
the other learned professions, men were still, 
generally speaking, illiterate. Every book was 
a closed book. Knights in armor who could not 
write their names rode full tilt at each other 
in tournaments to win the favor of a lady’s 
smile, little caring that that same lady did not 
know her alphabet. The generality of the 
people lived dull and sodden lives, tending their 
flocks or eking a scanty harvest out of the soil 
with the aid of crude and clumsy instruments. 

Gradually more and more people began to 
acquire the rudiments of learning but they were 
indeed rudiments. The United States of 
America is a comparatively young country, and 
even as late as our pioneer days the people 
got along with little formal schooling. When 
finally the value of an education came to be 
realized by the people, schools were established 
to teach boys and girls to read and write. What 
scattered schools there were were kept open for 
only three or four months a year and few in- 
deed were the children who studied more than 
the three R’s. It was still considered that the 
most valuable part of the education of the youth 
of the land was to be gained through experience 
on the farm, in the apprentice shop, or on board 
ship, because we were a nation of farmers and 
artisans and sailors. The three R’s were con- 
sidered merely as finishing touches to the prac- 
tical education received outside of the school. 
The masses of the people had to be content 
with this smattering of an education, although 
there was a college here and there to educate 
the few for the learned professions. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that the college education of 
those early times was not the equal in depth 
and extent to the education that the modern 
child can receive in an up-to-date high school. 
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But life never stands still. It either goes 
backward or forward, and the course was an 
upward one following these early pioneer days. 
Life became more complex as commerce and 
industry developed rapidly and contested with 
agriculture for supremacy. As a result of our 
industrial and commercial development, social, 
political, and economic problems became more 
numerous and difficult of solution, so that in 
course of time it became manifest that all the 
children of all the people should receive at 
least a common school education. Our well 
being as a people and the relative position of 
our country in the family of nations required 
us to turn our attention more and more to 
education., So a noncompulsory school system 
gradually gave way to a compulsory one, until 
now school attendance for a certain number of 
years is required in every state in the Union. 
The mere statement of this fact is all that is 
necessary to demonstrate the universal belief 
in this country that we must educate our youths 
broadly and generally in order to assure the 
best possible citizenship and the well being and 
security of the state itself. 

There never was a time in the history of 
America when education was so vital to us as 
a nation and so essential to us as citizens. Yet 
strangely enough the friends of education are 
finding it necessary to go through the land in 
order to educate the people on the importance 
of education. Perhaps we have taken our 
education too much. for granted. Like air and 
light and water, we have come to assume that 
it is a natural element; that it will always be 
with us; that it was ours when we were 
children for the taking, and that it will be 
theirs for our children in their turn for their 
taking. 

It is unhappily true that friends of education 
and believers in democracy must be on the 
alert as they have never had to be in the past 
in order to preserve unimpaired this essential 
tool of democracy. There is an enemy within 
the gate. Apparently there are those in the 
land who are taking advantage of the economic 
strain and stress under which we have been 
suffering to dim the light that has guided our 
course since pioneer days. It is being urged 
that we have spent too much money on edu- 
cation; that we are over-educated; that the 
schools are full of frills and fads and fancies 
that do our youth more harm than good; that 
all the education that is necessary for our 
children is a grounding in the three R’s. 

Those who thus counsel us would turn back 
the clock for more than a hundred years. They 
do not seem to realize that civilization and 
education go hand in hand; that in fact edu- 
cation is the foundation rock upon which our 
civilization has been built. Weaken or destroy 
the foundation and the building erected thereon 
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will totter or fall. It stands to reason that if for 
the universal education that supports and justi- as; 
fies our civilization is undermined our civili- ah 
zation itself will suffer to a corresponding the 
degree. gre: 

In moments of reverie we may idealize the cre: 
simple bucolic state in which our ancestors— bec: 
lived. With the edges of our imagination wef sult 
may play with the idea of reverting to a con-f proc 
dition of society of a hundred or two hundred f reso 
or three hundred years ago. We may longinglyf catic 
wonder how it would seem to substitute the} any 
kerosene lamp for the electric bulb or even the f porr 
tallow dip or the rush light for the kerosenef dire, 
lamp. We may romanticize about dressing againf of n 
in homespun, raising all our own food and pro-f that 
ducing all our own clothing on our own littlef high 
farm. To give up the automobile for the plod-f a fa) 
ding cart, to discard the tractor for the horse-f perit 
drawn plow, to throw away our ice-making ma- We 
chines, our bath tubs, and all our modern com-f each 
forts and conveniences may be an idea to playf jn al 
with in an idle moment, but I am certain that} tran, 
no man, woman, or child would in reality want queat 
to revert to the dull, drudging, unimaginative} we ¢, 
existence of our great-grandfathers. for al 

Yet some such retrogression will follow iff the y 
we allow our educational system to slip back tof ances 
what some people apparently are willing ith has , 
should revert to. Such a highly complex civili-f mere] 
zation as we have built up requires highly} stimu) 
trained intelligences for its maintenance andf yninh 
further development. No one would thrust anf would 
intricate and highly sensitized machine into the and a 
hands of a man just emerging from the jungle§ certaji, 
and expect him to operate it. If anyone thinksB from | 
that I am drawing a strained and out-of-focus recreg 
picture, let him try this experiment: Take any§ educat 


finely built, well developed, and strong youthB joyed, 
from the jungle. Put him into a factory con teache 
taining complicated and delicate machinery furnist 
turn on the power, lock the doors, and leave Wet 
him free to run that machinery. Can anyont§ ja+ ¢, 
doubt that the result in a short time would bef wiip ¢ 
the utter ruin of that machinery because thef with a 
savage hand with all the willingness in the pay for 
world lacked a trained and educated mind tf we pay 
direct it as to which levers to pull, and whichf engs m 
wheels to turn? our pri 

So intimately is the general education of thf those ¢ 
people related not only to their own happines) by the 
and well being but to the prosperity and secur schools 
ity of the country that the importance of main else, F 
taining and developing our educational systel§ either 1 
ought not to require argument. It is by mean entirely 
of an educated people that material wealth fon g p 
increased. The natural resources of our countlBhave pe, 
are no greater today than they were a hundre tating a 
years ago. As a matter of fact, they are MUBeducatio 
less. Quantities of the gold, silver, coal, aMG | go , 
iron have been mined, and to a considerablfmics my 
extent our oil has been exploited and Wing 
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forests cut down. Probably our native ability 
as a people is little, if any, greater than it was 
a hundred years ago. Yet none will deny that 
the value of the people to the Nation is vastly 
greater than it was a century ago. This in- 
creased value is due to the fact that they have 
become more universally intelligent as the re- 
sult of education. Of the three factors in the 
production of material wealth, namely, natural 
resources, native ability of the people, and edu- 
cation, education is the only one that varies to 
any considerable extent. And it should be 
borne in mind that education can vary in either 
direction. If our production and accumulation 
of material wealth are greater in the degree 
that our education is more universal and of 
higher quality it goes without saying that with 
a falling off in education our material pros- 
perity would diminish correspondingly. 

We accumulate wealth; we can pass on to 
each succeeding generation tangible property 
in any form. We can even to some extent 
transmit native ability. But we cannot be- 
queath an education to our children. The most 
we can do is to provide them with the means 
for an education. Every babe that is born into 
the world is as ignorant as its most remote 
ancestor. It can neither write nor read. It 
has only rudimentary mental processes. It 
merely has reactions and responses to external 
stimuli. If abandoned to its own fate on an 
uninhabited island, if it survived at all, it 
would grow up to be a totally illiterate man 
and an ignorant one, except as it might learn 
certain facts of life from its environment and 
from its experience. Since it is necessary to 
recreate in each generation those processes of 
education which the preceding generation en- 
joyed, we must continue to provide schools and 
teachers and all the essential tools that go to 
furnish and equip the mind. 

We have been made sadly aware during these 
last few years of the necessity of economy. 
With our private incomes sharply diminished, 
with our means of livelihood cut off, with less 
pay forthcoming for the same amount of work, 
we have had to pinch and scrimp to make both 
ends meet. If this condition has been true in 
our private affairs, it has also been true as to 
those common enterprises which we maintain 
by the taxes that we pay to government. Our 
schools have suffered along with everything 
else. Hundreds of thousands of children are 
either being denied educational opportunities 
entirely or they are able to attend school only 
on a part-time basis. Thousands of schools 
have been closed. Equipment has been deterio- 
tating and replacements of essential tools for 
education have been lacking. 

I do not deny that of necessity some econo- 
mies must be made in our schools. But we are 
going too far in that direction. Our schools 
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ought to be the last to feel the pinch of econ- 
omy, just as they ought first to experience the 
return of prosperity. Undoubtedly the edu- 
cational tree needs some pruning. There may 
be some dead and decayed branches that ought 
to be cut off. But if such pruning is necessary 
it should be done scientifically, by experts. 
It serves no good purpose of economy and it is 
immensely damaging to our educational sys- 
tem to slash into a budget regardless of whether 
we are cutting into a vital spot or not. 

Even in these days of tremendously pressing 
problems, to my mind the most important 
question of all is, what are we going to do 
about our schools. That education should be 
universal goes without saying. By education 
I mean more than the three R’s. I believe that 
every child should be given all the education 
that he can reasonably absorb. This does not 
mean that all children should spend an equal 
number of years in school or that all should 
take the same courses. It means that everyone 
in order to have the best chance possible for 
a happy and full life should have every bit of 
education that he is capable of receiving and 
of using to advantage. 

He should have this not only for his own 
sake but for the good of the whole. The intel- 
ligence of a nation is the sum of the intelli- 
gences of all of its citizens. Intelligence is the 
product of education and education is the 
greatest national asset that we have. No nation 
in these times can hope to survive, to say noth- 
ing of progressing in the arts and the sciences, 
in commerce, in trade, or in industry, unless it 
is composed of a well educated citizenry. 
Least of all can a democracy, depending, as it 
must depend, upon an informed public opinion 
for the selection of its leaders and the framing 
of its laws hope long to endure unless it con- 
sists of a highly and universally educated 
electorate. The individual American must be 
educated not only that he may be able to en- 
joy a happier and fuller life; he must be edu- 
cated in order that, in cooperation with other 
educated Americans, he may do his part to- 
ward sustaining and upbuilding an intelligent 
and beneficent and capable government. 





Who treads a rural pathway 

And never hears a bird, 

Nor notes the trembling grasses 

A passing breeze has stirred; 

Who dwells among his fellows, 

And sees them pass his door, 

Nor ever hears their heartbeats— 

Is pitifully poor—Author unknown. 





The shallow teapot does the most spouting, 
and boils dry most quickly.—Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis in Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze. 
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Elizabeth Foreman Lewis 


Author of Newbery Medal Book 


Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, whose _ book, 
Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, has just won 
for her the Newbery Medal for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American literature 
for children” has had an unusual literary ca- 
reer. Published by John C. Winston. 

Born Elizabeth Foreman in Baltimore, she 
was educated in that city and in New York. 
As a young woman, Mrs. Lewis worked in vari- 
ous fields: architectural designs for doll houses, 
railroad statistics, institutional work in a 
Slavic settlement, and religious education in a 
church center. In 1917 she went to China, find- 
ing it only a short step from work with foreign- 
ers here to work abroad. Days were spent in 
the office of the Mission Board, and evenings in 
religious education classes in Shanghai. The 
next year she spent in Chungking, that great 
province which lies 1600 miles inland, next 
door to Tibet. Chungking, incidentally, is the 
scene of “Young Fu.” Next she taught in the 
Girls’ Boarding School in Nanking, and later 
in the Nanking Boys’ Academy. Here she was 
married in 1921 to John Abraham Lewis, prin- 
cipal of the Boys’ Academy and son of Bishop 
Wilson Seeley Lewis of Iowa and China. 

Severe illness forced Mrs. Lewis to return to 
the United States, and she now resides in 
Baltimore, the city of her birth. Her primary 
interests are her home, her young son, China, 
books, country life, animals, and writing. China 
and the Chinese still hold a high place in Mrs. 
Lewis’ affections. 

The popularity of Young Fu for school use 
is due to the remarkable combination of excit- 
ing story, authentic background, and abundant 
character-building material. Mrs. Lewis has 
spent many years in China and is noted for her 
sympathetic understanding of Chinese life. The 
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book thus has decided value when used to sup- 
plement the study of the geography of China. 
Again, every page is rich in character-building 
material, and growth in character is the key to 
the development of the plot. Yet this material 
is so subtly presented that the book is in no 
sense “preachy.” 

Most important of all, however—at least to 
the children who will read the book—is the 
fact that Young Fu is a great story. Every 
boy and girl who likes excitement will be fas- 
cinated by it. For Young Fu has a way of 
jumping in and out of the most surprising ad- 
ventures, including thrilling encounters with 
the “dragons” of old China, as well as the 
dreaded bandits and soldiers of the new. The 
many illustrations by Kurt Wiese add much to 
the story. 





Dickinson Sesqui-Centennial 

On October 20-22, 1933, Dickinson College, the 
oldest college in the United States west of the 
Susquehanna River, celebrated the 150th anni- 
versary of its founding in 1783. The ceremonies 
consisted of Home Coming Chapel, Alumni 
Council Luncheon, Pageant, Reception by 
President James Henry Morgan and Trustees, 
Academic Procession in which representatives 
of about fifty colleges participated, football 
game between Dickinson and Allegheny (score: 
Dickinson, 14-Allegheny, 0), Presentation of 
Portraits of Prominent Dickinsonians, Ad- 
dresses by President Harold W. Dodds of 
Princeton University and President Robert C. 
Clothier of Rutgers University, Sermon by 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, and Conference of 
Executives of Liberal Arts Colleges. 

The pageant, depicting the first fifty years of 
the history of the college, showed such char- 
acters as Benjamin Rush, “father”; John Dick- 
inson, founder; Charles Nesbit of Scotland, 
first president; and Roger Taney, a student who 
became chief justice. 

Harold W. Dodds, newly elected president of 
Princeton University, made the address at the 
formal observance of the college’s 150th birth- 
day, and later received an honorary degree. 
Robert C. Clothier, the new president of Rut- 
gers University, made the principal address at 
the alumni banquet, and later received a de- 
gree. Among the others of the twenty-three 
who received honorary degrees was William C. 
Sampson, superintendent of schools of Upper 
Darby, a Dickinsonian, class 02, upon whom 
was conferred the degree of Doctor of Science 
in Education. 

Fifty eastern colleges participated in the con- 
ference of Liberal Arts College executives and 
reached agreements to regulate scholarships, 
student loans, and other financial relations be- 
tween colleges and students. 
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The "Philadelphia C Convention 


The programs of our various organizations 
for the State convention, December 27-29, 1933, 
Municipal Auditorium, Philadelphia, are being 


built around the general theme: A New Deal 
in Education. They will reflect our rapidly 
changing social, economic, and educational con- 
ditions, and will present adjustments in cur- 
ricula, financial support, and equalization of 
educational opportunities. 


Time Schedule 
Wednesday, December 27 
. House of Delegates 
. Elementary Principals’ Dinner 
First General Session 
Thursday, December 28 
. Breakfast, Educational Fraternities 
. Departments 
. Executive Council Luncheon—Ap- 
proval of Ballot 
.m. Departments 
. House of Delegates 
Elections 
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6:00 p.m. Secondary School Principals’ Dinner 
8:00 p.m. Second General Session 
Pageant: Dramatic Episodes in the 
Development of our Public Schools 
Friday, December 29 
9:00 a.m. Sections 


Round Tables 


Speakers already secured are: 

L. R. Alderman, Department of Interior 

Jean Betzner, Columbia University 

Roy O. Billett, Harvard University 

Clyde I. Blanchard, Gregg Publishing Co. 

Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University 

Karl S. Bolander, Columbus, Ohio 

E. Paul Burkholder, Delaware Department of 
Education 

W. L. Carr, Columbia University 

Grace Coyle, author, “Jobs and Marriage,” New 
York City 

Jessie Gray, President, N. E. A., Philadelphia 

Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, President, Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Coatesville 

Francis B. Haas, S. T. C., Bloomsburg 

Robert Murray Haig, Columbia University 

R. W. Haller, President of Association of First 
Assistants of High Schools, New York 

R. W. Heim, Delaware Department of Education 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago 

Ernest D. Lewis, President, N. E. A. Department 
of Secondary Education, New York 


Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Associate Curator, 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York 

Mrs. Margaret M. Ross, Wilmington, Del. 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

J. Russell Smith, Columbia University 

Louise D. Tessin, Art Educator and Lecturer 


Registration 


General registration for both delegates and 
members will be conducted throughout the con- 
vention on the first floor, exhibit hall, of the 
Municipal Auditorium. Every member should 
register (no fee if dues are paid) and receive a 
name badge and a copy of convention issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL containing 
the official program. 

Official delegates, if reported to P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa., by December 23 will receive creden- 
tials and railroad identification certificate by 
mail. 

The two meetings of the House of Delegates 
will be held in the Ball Room of the Municipal 
Auditorium, the first occurring at 2:00 p. m., 
Wednesday, December 27. Official delegates 
should register in the forenoon, if possible, so 
as to be ready for certification by the com- 
mittee on credentials when the House convenes, 
thus preventing a jam in the afternoon. 


House of Delegates 


Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secretary 
to P.S.E.A. Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary will 
send each delegate his credentials and railroad 
identification certificate. The former will en- 
title him to a delegate’s badge (orange) which 
will admit him to the House of Delegates, the 
latter will enable him to purchase a round- 
trip railroad ticket for a fare and a third. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Wednesday afternoon, December 
27, at 2:00 o’clock in the Ball Room of the 
Municipal Auditorium, Philadelphia. Delegates 
will be seated by counties. Other members of 
the Association are invited to visit the meet- 
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ings of the House of Delegates and witness the 
proceedings. Every delegate should attend the 
first meeting. 


Committees on Local Arrangements 

Charles A. Coulomb, Assistant Superintendent, 
CHAIRMAN 

Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools 

Cooperating Organizations, William E. Burkard, 
Principal, Tilden Junior High School 

Commercial Exhibits, James F. Williams, Act- 
ing Superintendent of Supplies 

Finance, Edward Merchant, Secretary and Busi- 
ness Manager 

Hospitality, Florence 
Teacher Training 

Hotels, Henry J. Gideon, Director, Compulsory 
Education 

Information, Gertrude A. Golden, Superintend- 
ent, District No. 6 

Meeting Places, William Henry Welsh, Director, 
School Extension 

Music, George L. Lindsay, 
Education 

Places of Interest, Henrietta A. Collins, Princi- 
pal, Taylor School 

Publicity, Louis P. Hoyer, Principal, Wagner 
Junior High School 

Registration, John G. Kirk, Director, 
mercial Education 

School Exhibits, Charles F. Bauder, Director, 
Industrial Arts 


Railroad Rates 

The Central Passenger Association, C. A. Fox, 
chairman, Chicago, Illinois, has authorized 
round-trip tickets for the convention at one 
and one-third fare (with minimum of $1) on 
the identification certificate plan, from Decem- 
ber 23 to 29 from all points in Pennsylvania 
and from Philipsburg, N. J., Lawrenceville and 
Waverly, N. Y. Before being honored for re- 
turn trip tickets must be validated in Phila- 
delphia from December 27 to and including 
thirty days in addition to date of sale. These 
tickets are good for P.S.E.A. members and 
dependent members of their families. Identi- 
fication certificates may be secured from P.S.E. 
A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The Central Passenger Association has 
granted the convention rate of one and one- 
third fare for the same route in both directions, 
and also for the return trip via another au- 
thorized route. 

Note the following conditions: 

Rate—Fare and one-third with minimum of 
$1 for the round trip 

Date of Sale—December 23 to 29 

Return Limit—30 days in addition to date of 
sale 

Return Trip—Over the going route or any 
authorized route oo 


A. Doyle, Director, 


Director, Music 


Com- 
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Validation—At regular railroad ticket offices 
in Philadelphia 

Neglect—No adjustment of fare can be made 
for anyone who neglects to secure, in advance, 
a railroad identification certificate and to pur- 
chase a round-trip ticket. 


Holiday Rate 


These railroads will also have in effect for 
the Christmas and New Year holidays, open to 
the public generally, without any form of 
identification requirement, a round-trip rate of 
one and one-ninth fare, such tickets to be on 
sale daily from December 14 until January 1 
inclusive, with return limit to and including 
January 15. It will be noted that this rate is 
lower than the convention fare, but it carries 
a shorter limit, and does not afford the privilege 
of route diversity. 


Commercial Exhibits 

The Executive Council has arranged an ideal 
set-up for commercial exhibits on the first floor, 
exhibit hall, of the Municipal Auditorium, 
where registration headquarters and informa- 
tion service will be maintained. The House of 
Delegates will meet in the Ball Room of the 
auditorium. The entire convention is planned 
to make the Municipal Auditorium the center 
of convention activities. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons and Dinners 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 

6:30 p. m.—Elementary School 

dinner 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 

7:00 a.m.—Professional Education Fraternity 
Breakfast for members of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa, 
Phi Sigma Pi, Kappa Delta Pi, 
and Pi Lambda Theta, Charles 
E. Sohl, Abington, Pa., in charge 

12:15 p. m.—Luncheon meeting, Executive Coun- 
cil, P. S. E. A. 

12:15 p. m.—Past Presidents’ Luncheon, Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, in charge 

12:15 p.m.—Pa. Vocational Association Lun- 
cheon 

1:15 p.m.—Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation Luncheon 

5:45 p.m.—Special Education Dinner, Tracy 
Hotel, 36th above Chestnut 

6:00 p.m.—Philadelphia Schoolmen’s Dinner 
in honor of Enoch Flower, Penn- 
sylvania’s first schoolmaster, 
Rittenhouse Hotel. James D. 
Landsdowne, 1606 Summer Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in charge 

6:30 p.m.—Pennsylvania Branch, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School 
Principals. John F. Brougher, 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa., in charge 


Principals 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
12:30 p.m.—Pennsylvania Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Luncheon, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel. $0.90. Send reser- 
vations by card to Agnes M. 


Wilkie, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, not later than De- 
cember 28 


1:00 p.m.—Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women, Luncheon, $0.75, War- 
burton House, 20th and Sansom 
Sts. Reservations made with 
Elizabeth Hause, High School, 
West Chester, Pa. Chairman, 
Margaret MacDonald, Elkins 
Park. Speaker, Edith Everett, 
White-Williams Foundation 


Housing 
At the request of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, no hotel will be designated as 
convention headquarters. A list of hotels is 
printed on the following page. 





Local Branches 

Up to November 15, in addition to those pre- 
viously reported, the following local branches 
reported an enrolment of 100 per cent for 1933- 
34 and sent their dues, and their contributions 
to the Welfare Fund to P.S.E.A. Headquarters. 
Those starred are also 100 per cent in the 
N.E.A.: 











Welfare 

Contri- 

Dues _ butions 

ORONO a cha  tecew ea Kes $93.00 $46.50 
ORCI VION oc ccs coc e'vee eh ccins . 34.00 8.50 
LCS) | eee errr 69.00 34.50 
CBM MIOR 2S roc con so kos onc ck Ss 86.00 43.00 
CHAMDCFSDUTE .......060000 93.00 46.50 
CNEMIOCNOE: 6 See ein ev cc bea wne's 94.00 Seve 
CLE CG A na 156.00 78.00 
Clarion. GS. F. Ce occ cs-carcsce. 28.00 14.00 
CICRENOIE 26 lois ooec%ses votes 73.00 36.50 
ROCHUINIIPEEN: ace oes ceawe encase 58.00 29.00 
Conshohocken ... ......c6ccs- 49.00 aeres 
VC GTS | RS et ane eae ee eee 46.00 23.00 
Bilwood Clty... ..-60.00.00 102.00 eas 
LETT CL) dae Se ed ne ner 100.00 12.50 
Pell Township .... 266.0060. 56.00 28.00 
OE AWIUEEN Sie. .ec-s' occ vere we eee 61.00 24.50 
WEL NC) rr 43.00 21.50 
Hazle Township ............. 98.00 49.00 
MONGROGIC 5. cece ccc cedecses 35.00 15.00 
HURGNGEON .... 6 cccecccc eves 51.00 Beet 
ICE CU Chee oer ae 98.00 2.00 
NOBMEOMDOUED - og 5:6 06 065.06 08% 36.00 18.00 
VORMSLOWH 250155 cc'evoverseisceks 463.00 Eres 
LETT Caen rn ere 45.00 22.50 
Rutztown S. T. C©. cccci cess. 42.00 21.00 
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Welfare 
Contri- 
Dues butions 
WOOGRIEE x vis kunesxcutowas 355.00 167.00 
PENSE sonic cio wis ciien e's 59.00 gtsia 
Lebanon County ............ 292.00 146.00 
Lehigh County ........66.... 324.00 1.00 
“Mahanoy City ...ocs.ccececes 73.00 36.50 
WEGHBHOIT SS. Ee Ceo ccieacs eens 65.00 ee 
PIRUEENES a) sg 5 reekc » 5.era ses 92.00 46.00 
*Mechanicsburg .............. 46.00 dias 
BS ee 38.00 19.00 
Mifflin County .............. 191.00 ae 
Millersville S .T. CG. ......00662 43.00 17.50 
MESURE ara et og oi eo woe aa 55.00 27.50 
ONIN ata 22 orare Sard ara Sra carels 161.00 51.00 
Mount Cariviel .....:22ceccses 78.00 39.00 
*Mount Lebanon ............ 105.00 52.50 
Mount Pleasant .........:.<. 41.00 18.50 
Wew Brigiton ....65c<6% 050. 65.00 prey 
New Kensington ............ 150.00 
Newport Township ......... 114.00 
*Northampton .......... 70.00 aa 
yd) ne 76.00 38.00 
PROCHINVING «2... 5s eicences 71.00 8.00 
INEM Ss stata es 144.00 72.00 
RURRRROPER oa. Siar a. oxqad nee Saks 47.00 25.50 
OGNOMES 56520 cscc cuca tenes 51.00 ee 
SIMONE 5 Sct odes Ge aoe ses 107.00 11.00 
Shippensburg S. T. C. ...... 39.00 15.00 
Springfield Township ........ 40.00 14.00 
NIING oe ale Peele Sn wae Bes 79.00 39.50 
oot) 151) a eee 44.00 22.00 
MORN RANMRE 3 org Spektor Ss mc accices oS 114.00 57.00 
IROUEEMMEED oo So's go Scvarerule Reels wes 74.00 37.00 
PVN RV RRIONO 5 6. os eae oscnakes 71.00 35.50 
PWest CHESIER «0s oss cccis sees 91.00 45.50 
Western Pa. School for Blind 2500 8.50 
Wilson Borough ............ 55.00 22.00 
UR RNG REN ere Bini’ a ok wale Wecws 73.00 50 
Winton Borough ............ 65.00 
Wyoming County ........... 141.00 





American Vocational Association Conven- 
tion Identification Certificates 


In order to make it possible for those travel- 
ing a considerable distance to the American 
Vocational Association Convention in Detroit, 
December 6-9, to go to Detroit by one route 
and return by another, Identification Certifi- 
cates have been provided. 


These certificates are in the hands of the sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Vocational Associa- 
tion and can be procured by writing to Earle 
H. Markley, Hershey, Pa. The use of these cer- 
tificates is confined to members of the American 
Vocational Association and any dependent 
member of his or her family. 








PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Henry J. Gideon, Chairman of Housing Committee, Administration Building, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia, announces 
the following hotels recommended to P. S. E. A. members: 








RATES PER DAY 





Room—One Person 


Room—Two Persons 








HOTELS AND LOCATION aad as - a = ee 
Bath | ‘Ban | Bath | “Bath” 
ADELPHIA—13th & Chestnut Sts................ 400 i) nn eee ee Ce | ns oer $10 
BARCLAY—Rittenhouse Square E............... 634 0 eae Scere eae $10 
BARTRAM—33rd & Chestnut Sts................ 210 | $3 up $1.50 $5 up $2-$4 $5 up 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD—Broad & Chestnut Sts.| 800 | $4-$9 $3-$4 $6-$14 $5-$6 $15-$25 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—9th & Chestnut Sts....] 1200 | $3-$6 | ......... sc {a (aerate $8-$20 
BROADWOOD—Broad & Wood Sts.............. 200° PO2UD Piece is SeUp oP ackoecaws 
COLONIAL—11th & Spruce Sts................05 100 $2-$2.50 $1.50-$2 $3-$3.50 $2-$3 $5.50-$8 
DRA RI $512 Spm’ Bt. bocca vsccnvseacseaemes 150 ee a (a re eg (in| eee eee $10-$12 
FAIRFAX—43rd & Locust Sts................04 700 VES-8S fs ops Sn eee pee mee $8-$12 
GLADSTONE—11th & Pine Sts.................. 300 MOM Ph aie Hicctsviny tre SPUD WP areca ets $8 up 
GREEN'S—8th & Chestnut Sts................... 300 $2.50-$3 $1.50-$2 $4-$5 $3-$3.50 
LAP AVI TH 13537 ArCh Sti. oasis Oiceasenss 75 $2.50 $1.50 $4 $2.50 
LORRAINE—Broad St. & Fairmount Ave......... 300 | $2.50-$3.50) $2-$2.50 $4.50-$6 $3.50-$4 $5-$8 
MAJESTIC—Broad St. & Girard Ave............. 200 $2.50 up $2 $4 up $3.50 $7 up 
MARLYN—40th & Walnut Sts................... 128 Ave Se, || ae SPUR fl jcudadoxe $7 up 
MAYFAIR—Lincoln Dr. & Johnson St............ 800 ee ain asreotecas Cn. | ieee $5-$10 
McALPIN—111 South 10th St.................... 120 $2-$3 $1.50-$2 $4-$5 $3-$3.50 
NORMANDIE—36th & Chestnut Sts............. 234 | $2.50-$3 $2 $3.50-$4 $3 $5-$7 
PENNSYLVANIA—39th & Chestnut Sts.......... 600 | $2:50-$5 | ..-....0% $4-$8 | ww eee ee $8-$15 
PENRAE—10th & Pine Sts...............00 02 e0u MOO SZ Beeson a SE (ee conan 
RITTENHOUSE—22nd & Chestnut Sts........... 200 | $2-$4 $1.50-$2.50} $3.50-$6 $2.50-$4 $6-$12 
RITZ-CARLTON—Broad & Walnut Sts........... 190 a ne eer sey BOSS rete s accu $10 
ROBERT MORRIS—17th & Arch Sts............ 208 | $2.50-$4 | ......... $4.50-$6 | ......... 
ROOSEVELT—23rd & Walnut Sts................ 150 on nn Meee eae we 8 8=—s_s Wee $5-$8 
SPRUCH—1S3th & Spitice Ste... 6.5.6 cee kev sace 220 $2.50 up $2 up $4 up $3.50 up 
ST. JAMES—13th & Walnut Sts................. 178 $2.50-$3.50| $2 $4-$6 $3.50 
STEPHEN GIRARD—2027 Chestnut St.......... 100 W2-90-$5590) os... ses. $4-$6 | cw eee $6-$8 
SYLVANIA—Juniper & Locust Sts................] 400 $3-50-$5 | ......,.. C1) ee $8-$15 
VENDIG—13th & Filbert Sts..................0. 225 PESOES Biaca conte SAeeS Ph av sees 
WALNUT PARK PLAZA—63rd & Walnut Sts....| 520 |$3 | ......... = a eres $5-$10 
WALTON—Broad & Locust Sts.................. 350 | $2.50-$4.50] $2-$2.50 $4-$7 $3.50-$4 $8-$12 
WARBURTON—20th & Sansom Sts.............. 195 $3-$3.50 $2-$2.50 Sg, in eee $5 
WARWICK—17th & Locust Sts................. 900 | $4-$5 | ......... S088 OE eeteewse $10-$15 
WINDSOR—1219 PUDEIISCs eo sos vstcsicsscceeves 200 $2-$2.50 $1.50-$2 $3-$4.50 $2.50-$3.50 
Y. W. C. A.—Central Branch, 1800 Arch St........ SEO sacieanas PSCHEREO WD i esiecciecice $1.50-$2.50 
Y. W. C. A.—Crozer Hall, 2039 Cherry St.......... sage | eerie DURST Os P56 c dosent Gee ecieans 
Y. W. C. A.—Lincoln Hotel, 1222 Locust St........ 90 | $2.50 $1.25-$2 $4 $3 
Y. W. C. A.—Pennock Center, 1515 Wallace St... .. BGP W wiewxwcigivce $1-$1.25 $3 $2.50 
*Y. M,C. A-—Ceptral Bids: 1421 Arch'St... sch nce ka ceee es py ke ey 5] re $2.50 
*Y. M. C. A.—West Bidg., 52nd & Sansom Sts......] ... | ......... \ MSR Scrroeereatcee, | Sarees 
*Y. M. C. A.—North Bldg., 1013 W. Lehigh Ave.....) ... | ......... | S| Geter eric tirae 
¥. M. C. A.—Ardmore, Pa., 114 W. Lancaster Ave..| ... | ......... pie 11 Ba Peoeeererieres | ee nrerrare ser 
Y. M. C. A. (COLORED)—Christian St. Bldg., 
S720 Christie St. 5 56 .0:s'5.<5 5/006: ee Neat are, (nam | ea rrereae ae EE (AERCorr. Cenc 























*Men or women. 
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Constitutional Revision 


The Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association presents the following 
amendments for printing in the June, October, 
and December JouRNALS in accordance with the 
provisions for amending the constitution as set 
forth in Article XIX: 

Strike out in brackets [ ]; Insert italics. 

Article IV; Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be: a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, the first of 
whom shall be the retiring President; an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund; [an Executive Council] 
a Board of Directors, composed of the President 
of the Association, the first Vice-President of 
the Association, and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction who shall be members 
ex officio, [and the Presidents of the several 
departments of the Association.] an elected 
member from each of the Convention Districts, 
and one member from the State at large elected 
by the House of Delegates; a Board of Depart- 
ment Presidents, composed of the President of 
the Association, the first Vice-President of the 
Association, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who shall be members ex 
officio, and the Presidents of the several depart- 
ments of the Association. 

The president of the Association shall be 
Chairman of the [Executive Council.] Board 
of Directors and of the Board of Department 
Presidents. 

Article VIII: Departments 

Add: 

Section 6. The Board of Department Presi- 
dents shall meet at the call of the President to 
prepare the annual program. 

Article IX: Election of President [and], 
Second Vice-President, and Board of Directors. 

The President and the second Vice-President 
shall be elected on ballots prepared by the 
[Executive Council] Board of Directors on the 
day previous to the last day of each annual 
meeting, by the House of Delegates. 

[They] The President and second Vice-Presi- 
dent shall enter upon their duties at the close 
of the meeting at which they are elected and 
shall serve for one year, or until their succes- 
sors enter upon their duties. 

Each convention district at its annual meet- 
ing between January 1, 1934 and January 1, 
1935, shall elect one of its members to the 
Board of Directors. The House of Delegates at 
its annual meeting in December, 1934, shall 
elect one member. The members of the Board 
of Directors shall enter upon their duties on 
the first day of January following their elec- 
tion and shall serve for a term of three years, 
except in the year in which this amendment 
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takes effect, and shall not be eligible for re- 
election. The Board of Directors, by decision 
agreeable to two-thirds of the members of the 
Board, shall specify the three individuals who 
shall serve for one year, the three for two 
years, and the three for three years, following 
which three members shall be elected yearly 
for a term of three years as above provided. 

Article XIV: Duties and Powers of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors. 

The President may call a meeting of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors when he 
deems it necessary and shall do so upon the 
written request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business. 

The [Executive Council] Board of Directors 
shall serve without pay; shall have power to 
call a special meeting of the Association by 
unanimous vote; to appoint and remove at 
pleasure for cause any employee of the Asso- 
ciation, prescribe the duties of employees, and 
fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance of its officers and em- 
ployees, not inconsistent with the laws of Penn- 
sylvania or the constitution and by-laws of this 
Association; [to prepare the annual program, 
and distribute the same;] to recommend the 
establishment of new departments; to approve 
the annual budget, to approve bills; to appoint 
a qualified accountant to audit the books of the 
Treasurer and of the Trustees of the Perma- 
nent Fund; and to perform such other duties 
as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall be 
filled by the [Executive Council] Board of 
Directors. 

The [Executive Council] Board of Directors 
shall carry out plans and policies adopted by 
the House of Delegates. 

Also strike out “Executive Council” and sub- 
stitute therefor “Board of Directors” in all 
Articles and Sections of the constitution and 
by-laws in addition to the specific citations 
noted above. 

Signed: 

Members of the Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution: 

ARTHUR W. FeErcuson, Chairman, York 
Martua E. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Frep W. Dient, Danville 
Meyers B. Horner, Washington 
WALTER E. SEVERANCE, Harrisburg 
G. A. Stetson, Titusville 

Members of the Association: 

E. B. Ciine, Danville 

Davin A. CriperR, York 

Nancy J. Hatt, Washington 
Anna C. KLEEFELD, Philadelphia 
E. L. Rosrnson, Titusville 
Frank G. Rortu, Harrisburg 
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Pageant for Philadelphia Convention 


On Thursday evening, December 28, the gen- 
eral session of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association will witness in Irvine Audi- 
torium an historical pageant portraying certain 
episodes in the development of free public 
schools in Pennsylvania. 

The thought motivating this dramatic repre- 
sentation is to show the delegates and visitors 
from all parts of the State a type of activity 
that can be reproduced in any community in 
the State, large or small. Similar pageants, it is 
hoped, will be used during the coming year, 
1934, in connection with the one hundreth an- 
niversary of the establishment of free, state sup- 
ported, public schools. By means such as this, 
it is hoped that the interest of the public may 
be aroused to the protection of the funda- 
mental principles involved in the creation of 
our free public schools. 

Episode I of the pageant, “William Penn and 
the Founders, 1683,” will be presented by a 
group of students from the Wagner Junior 
High School, Mrs. Ethel B. Hangen directing. 
Episode II, “Thaddeus Stevens in 1834,” will be 
given by students of the Fitzsimons Junior 
High School, Helen D. Malis in charge. Episode 
III, “The Present Crisis, 1933,” will be presented 
by students of the Shaw Junior High School, 
Frances H. Leeds, directing. The entire pageant 
is being produced under the direction of Wil- 
liam E. Burkard, principal of the Tilden Junior 
High School, with Blanche Foster of the same 
school assisting—Philadelphia News Letter. 





Susquehanna Valley School 
Press Association 


The Susquehanna Valley School Press Asso- 
ciation, a regional press group of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, met at Lewis- 
burg High School on November 11. The con- 
ference was under the direction of Miriam 
Wendle, a member of the executive committee 
of P. S. P. A. ever since the organization was 
started and head of the English department of 
the Senior High School, Williamsport. 

Harry R. Warfel of the department of English 
of Bucknell University spoke to the group on 
Making the Printed Page Human. Lewis E. 
Theiss, professor of journalism at Bucknell, 
was the other main speaker and talked to the 
group on Drifting into Print. 

Following these addresses the students con- 
ducted four conferences on specific press prob- 
lems. The session closed with a luncheon. 

The board of managers of the association con- 
sists of Miriam Wendle, Williamsport; Violet 
Moyer, Sunbury; Elizabeth Curry, Lewisburg; 
and A. L. Pepperman, Williamsport. 
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National Council of Education 


The National Council of Education at its an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City, June, 1932, 
amended its constitution by giving representa- 
tion in its membership to an additional group, 
the State Education Associations. This new 
group “shall consist of 48 members, one from 
each state, elected by the State Education Asso- 
ciation, who shall serve for a term of six 
years.” The amendment provides that, Each 
State Education Association shall in 1933 elect 
one member of the Council to serve as follows: 

States with names beginning A to F inclusive 
till 1939. 

States with names beginning G to L inclusive 
till 1938. 

States with names beginning M inclusive till 
1937. 

States with names beginning N inclusive till 
1936. 

States with names beginning O to T inclusive 
till 1935. 

States with names beginning U to W inclusive 
till 1934. 

At the present time, therefore, the House of 
Delegates of the P. S. E. A. may elect a mem- 
ber of the National Council of Education for 
two years. 





Cleveland Convention 


Superintendent Paul C. Stetson, president of 
the NEA Department of Superintendence, an- 
nounces that arrangements are practically com- 
pleted for the Cleveland Convention, February 
24 to March 1, 1934. The notable feature of the 
convention will be a reorganization of the 
group meetings on the afternoons of Monday 
and Tuesday. Seven general subject commit- 
tees, subdivided into about seventy topic 
groups, are to meet on these afternoons. Every 
member of the Department will be assigned to 
one of these topic groups. As soon as all assign- 
ments have been made, a leaflet covering the 
entire plan is to be printed and mailed to 
members. 

On Thursday of convention week, the chair- 
men of the seven general subject committees 
will be the convention speakers. Their topics 
will be the same as those assigned to their 
general subject committees; thus, a thoroughly 
integrated meeting will be possible. 

Hotel accommodations may be made through 
the Hotel Committee, 1604 Terminal Tower 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Character is made by rising above one’s mis- 
fortunes.—Elizabeth Foreman Lewis in Young 
Fu of the Upper Yangtze. 
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Education Congress 


“Schools of Tomorrow,” the theme of the 
annual Education Congress held in Harrisburg 
November 8 and 9, will profit through the 
many valuable and practical suggestions that 
were presented by an unusually forceful group 
of speakers. 

The first step in saving the schools of today 
was taken by Governor Pinchot in his address 
on the opening evening’s program when he an- 
nounced that he would recommend to the spe- 
cial session of the Legislature that it provide 
a special aid fund for financially distressed 
school districts. On top of this he declared 
definitely for a graduated income tax for sup- 
port of schools, and for larger units of school 
administration to make possible a more effi- 
cient operation of the public schools. He said 
these should have the careful consideration and 
united support of educators for the 1935 regu- 
lar session of the Legislature. 


The Governor offered some severe criticism, 
declaring most of our educational troubles “we 
have brought on ourselves,” chiefly for per- 
mitting continuance of “our archaic system of 
raising money for public education,” and “our 
failure to organize public education units on an 
efficient basis.” He included himself in the 
ranks of educators, adding “I am not evading 
my share of the responsibility or blame for the 
present sad state of affairs.” 


“T urge that the educators of Pennsylvania 
go to work, and go to work now, to have the 
entire burden of the cost of our schools lifted 
from real estate and placed on incomes,” he 
said in support of his proposal for an income 
tax, 

The Congress program was acclaimed as the 
most helpful ever arranged for this annual 
event, and from the first to last there was in- 
spiration in every session, beginning with the 
excellently expressed ideals of the Schools of 
Tomorrow by a high school girl, through a sum- 
mary of needed legislation by James N. Rule, 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Schools of the future will have greater free- 
dom for learning by pupils, highly trained 
“artist teachers” with knowledge of the learn- 
ing powers of pupils, and the parents, being 
pupils of the schools of today, will demand 
an even broader program of education than 
now exists. 

These are some of the personal opinions ex- 
pressed by speakers representing various groups 
at the opening session of the Congress. The 
point of view of “Schools of Tomorrow” on 
the part of two million pupils was presented by 
Louiszita Simons, a Harrisburg high school pu- 
pil; that of the 62,000 teachers by Mary B. 
McAndrew, Carbondale High School faculty; 
and the parents by Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood 
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of Coatesville, president of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

In presenting the views of the education pro- 
fession, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, said the heaviest 
burden of future schools will fall upon the 
teacher, and that some federal support for edu- 
cation may become desirable. The higher edu- 
cation angle was presented by Charles R. Fos- 
ter of Indiana, represenfing the State Teachers 
Colleges; George L. Omwake, president of Ur- 
sinus College; and John G. Bowman, chancel- 
lor of the University of Pittsburgh. They were 
unanimous in stating the colleges of the future 
could best serve the public schools by giving 
more liberal training for teachers, and teachers 
with ability to prepare youth for good citizen- 
ship. 

Representing the general public in this sym- 
posium on “Schools of Tomorrow” the Rev. 
Henry Crane of Scranton said future schools 
should be capable of providing information and 
insight, discipline and deliverance, and clever- 
ness and character. 

Following the Governor’s address on Wednes- 
day evening, State Superintendent Rule declared 
the present responsibility of the State is: first, 
to see the schools through the emergency, and 
second, to place the schools on a permanently 
stable basis of efficiency and service. If the 
latter step is to be accomplished there must 
be an adequate plan of school financing and 
a reorganization of school districts. 


Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in commenting on the 
Governor’s address said it was just what na- 
tional educational leaders have been hoping 
forty-seven other Governors would say. Speak- 
ing on “Educational Implications of the New 
Deal,” he declared the need of the hour is 
widespread, thorough, comprehensive, and 
liberal education. When the wise lead the wise 
we have a democracy but when the wise lead 
the ignorant we have a dictatorship. There- 
fore, education of the people is needed for com- 
plete recovery, and education required in the 
New Deal must understand social needs. Pro- 
vision must be made for all the people, for 
ignorance in any point is a source of danger, 
he concluded. 

United States Commissioner George F. Zook 
made a plea for extension of adult education. 
For the wise use of leisure time he advocated 
vocational and professional development, and 
cultural education, and outlined the various 
aids that are being provided by the Federal 
government for advancement of adult educa- 
tion. He said, in part: 

“We can not rely exclusively on the work 
of the schools to prepare children adequately 
to solve the problems of a period a generation 
removed from school days. The social and 
economic problems which you and I face today 
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as adults are very different from those which 
troubled our fathers 30 or 40 years ago. The 
very safety of our country lies in the develop- 
ment of facilities in education for adults which 
will give our citizens a comprehensive, stimu- 
lating, fair opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the issues which face the country. Adult 
education, therefore, is a basic trend in educa- 
tion which would command the unqualified 
support of all those who are interested in the 
future welfare of our country.” 

“School finance legislation is never secured 
by accident,” said John K. Norton in explain- 
ing the recommendations in the report of the 
National Conference on the Financing of Edu- 
cation. “It is the result of careful planning and 
organization. Such planning and organization 
were never more needed than at the present 
time. Of preliminary importance is rehabilita- 
tion of the property tax or adequate substi- 
tutes and supplements for it.” 

Dr. Norton’s conclusions on the tax problems 
were: a reasonable degree of stabilization of 
educational finance may be secured through 
such devices as, the continuing appropriation, 
accomplished by a system of proper budgetary 
and fiscal procedure, the use of ear-marked 
revenues where this device appears to be the 
best procedure, and development of an ade- 
quate and established system of borrowing 
against tax delinquencies. The Federal govern- 
ment, he said, should make emergency funds 
available in order that closed schools may be 
opened and other schools prevented from clos- 
ing. 

In discussing Dr. Norton’s address, Superin- 
tendent Dunlap of Lycoming County gave re- 
sults of a survey in which information on the 
emergency was gathered from fifty-five super- 
intendents. In all but two of the 55 counties 
that reported, there are financial or other diffi- 
culties endangering the educational program. 
He urged agreement and cooperation by edu- 
cators on assistance to solve the various prob- 
lems and take to the Legislature a program 
that has the united support of the educational 
forces of the State. 

Superintendent Dorr, Monongahela City, 
asked for the same kind of support and in 
addition suggested that school people make 
every effort to educate the public to an appre- 
ciation of the school program. 

At the Congress luncheon in the main dining 
room of the Hotel Penn-Harris, Ralph D. 
Hetzel, president of the Pennsylvania State 
College, was toastmaster and Jessie Gray, 
president of the National Education Association, 
was the speaker. Miss Gray in her first ad- 
dress as President of the National Education 
Association to an audience of Pennsylvania 
school men and women, said there are three 
emergencies in education: first, the financial 
emergency which threatens to destroy educa- 
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tional opportunity; second, the social recon- 
struction of service to changing needs; and 
third, the sudden demand for adult education 
caused by industrial changes. “Whether we 
will make these readjustments successfully 
depends on how well and solidly we build for 
the task,” she said. “The greatest emergency 
in education is human and spiritual. Service 
is the new objective which we must seek for 
education. Tomorrow, education will seek an 
outline for richness of living and education 
will function in service for mankind.” 

One of the most impressive addresses of the 
entire Congress was delivered by Marcus 
Aaron, president of the board of public educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh. He severely criticized the de- 
ficiencies in present methods for public school 
support and recommended the formulation, by 
a commission of nationally recognized experts 
in taxation, of a coordinated and co-related tax 
program for the nation, the states, and the 
sub-divisions of the states. Such a study should 
determine what sources of revenue ought to 
be reserved for the nation, what resources for 
the states and for the sub-divisions and agen- 
cies of the states. He stressed the need for 
an emergency appropriation for financially dis- 
tressed school districts and declared a broad 
tax program should be presented to meet pres- 
ent day conditions. 

Need for information in local tax systems 
was emphasized by Leon D. Metzger, State 
Secretary of Revenue. “The depression has 
accentuated but did not cause the collapse of 
local institutions,” he said. “This collapse was 
coming anyway. Within the past several years 
five states have made possible county consoli- 
dation and two have actually consolidated 
counties. In fifteen states the proposition has 
been presented in one form or another to the 
Legislatures. To ask the Legislature to consoli- 
date counties or other political sub-divisions is 
about like asking a man to fire himself. It 
takes a political revolution to carry through 
a program of organization and coordination of 
our local governments. But we must come to 
it sooner or later.” 

Superintendent Rule closed the Congress 
with a summary of needed legislation. The 
principal problem at the special session has to 
do with securing an emergency fund of $5,000,- 
000 to aid financially distressed school districts. 
In preparation for the regular session in 1935, 
continued study and action will be needed to 
prepare for introduction of legislation on 
larger units of school administration that will 
insure a wise and economical use of school 
money. In the framing of legislation the con- 
structive and practical opinion of all school 
men in Pennsylvania will be taken into con- 
sideration and while it may not be possible to 
set up one bill that will please everyone, 4 

(Turn to page 176) 
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Convention District Meetings 


Central Convention District 


The Central Convention District of P.S.E.A. 
which met in Lock Haven, October 12-14, 
elected the following officers and adopted the 
resolutions as printed: 

President—J. J. Lynch, St. Marys 

First Vice-President—J. G. March, Wellsboro 

Second Vice-President—W. W. Eisenhart, 
Tyrone 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Sullivan, 
Haven 
Executive Committee 
Department Presidents— 

County Superintendents—W. E. Trostle, Ciear- 
field 

District Superintendents—J. F. Puderbaugh, 
Lock Haven 

Senior High School—Eugene Bertin, Muncy 

Junior High School—A. L. Pepperman, Wil- 


Lock 


liamsport 

Rural Schools—Catherine Fortney, Salona 
Geographical Science ‘Teachers—Sara A. 
Felix, Williamsport 

Language Teachers—K. F. Vickery, 


Lock 
Haven : 
Guidance—Hugh Fredericks, Williamsport 
Social Studies—Sara Beck, Lock Haven 
Director Demonstration Lessons—R. S. Mac- 
Dougall, Lock Haven 
Graded Schools—Earl C. Smith, Emporium 
Library—Mildred Zerby, Hepburnville 
Dallas W. Armstrong, President, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven 


Mountain Arts Association 


President—W. S. Jeffries, Bellefonte 
Vice-President—Elanore Hare, Altoona 
Secretary-Treasurer—John F. Friese, State 
College 
Executive Committee 
Department Presidents— 
Art Teachers—Katherine Royer, State College 
Commercial Teachers—Mrs. Daisey B. Hen- 
derson, Williamsport 
Home Economics—Beulah F. Manley, Wil- 
liamsport 
Music Teachers—George F. B. Lehman, Lock 
Haven 
Agriculture—J. Rex Haver, Lock Haven 
Industrial—C. C. Cotner, Williamsport 


Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee of the Central 
Convention District beg to report the following 
resolutions: 

I. We wish to express to the president, 
board of trustees, and members of the faculty 
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of the State Teachers College of Lock Haven 
our sincere thanks for giving this convention 
an annual meeting place, and thank them for 
the exercise of a fine cooperative spirit in 
contributing to the programs and entertain- 
ment of the Convention. We find Teachers 
College a convenient, accessible, and com- 
fortable place of meeting where demonstra- 
tion classes give us an opportunity of seeing 
a real educational clinic in a natural setting. 

We wish to commend the officers of the 
Executive Committee of the Convention Dis- 
trict for the excellent program which they 
prepared, making this one of our best con- 
ventions. 


We wish to express our thanks to the people 
of the City of Lock Haven for the gracious 
hospitality extended to us, and to the Lock 
Haven Express for the excellent manner in 
which it has handled the news of the conven- 
tion and for the copies of the paper supplied 
to the convention; and to all other agencies 
that have contributed to the success and con- 
venience of the convention. 


We appreciate the fine messages brought to 
us by Ben G. Graham, Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
Philip W. L. Cox, Edward H. Reisner, Henry 
James Forman, James N. Rule, and Francis 
B. Haas. 


We commend James N. Rule, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, for his earn- 
est and sincere efforts to advance the cause 
of education in Pennsylvania; and we express 
to him our thanks for his cooperation and 
helpful addresses at our annual meetings. 


II. We again recommend that the Presi- 
dents of the Convention Districts be made 
members of the Executive Council of the 
P.S.E.A. and thereby create a definite and 
closer relationship between the Convention 
District and the Parent Association. 

III. We recommend that until legislation 
has been effected for properly taking care of 
dependent teachers, the welfare work of the 
Association, as now conducted, be continued 
as long as apparent need exists. 

IV. We recommend that the P.S.E.A. ap- 
point a committee to study methods of secur- 
ing funds for school purposes that are equi- 
table and in accord with our present-day 
financial structure, and, therefore, this dis- 
trict recommends that the State Association 
employ expert advice in this matter. 

V. We commend the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania for the stand taken at the last 
session of the State Legislature for the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the school em- 
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ployes’ retirement system of Pennsylvania, 
and for preserving the basic principles of the 
Edmonds Act. 

VI. We urge that every teacher in the 
State continue in these trying times to hold 
fast to the high ideals of the profession to the 
end that the children of the State receive the 
best possible education. 

VII. We urge the adoption of the proposed 
amendment to the constitution of the P.S.E.A. 
as recommended by the Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
and as published in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, October, 1933, providing for the 
election of a Board of Directors and Board of 
Department Presidents. 

VIII. We commend the work of the Penn- 
sylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association 
in the enforcing of scholastic and eligibility 
regulations which have proved to be an im- 
portant factor in bringing about much needed 
reform in putting Interscholastic Athletic 
Relationships on a better basis. 

IX. We strongly urge additional State ap- 
propriation for the support of the public 
schools to the end: 

1. That local taxation on real estate may 

be greatly reduced. 

2. That special aid may be extended to 

financially distressed school districts enabl- 

ing them to provide adequate educational 
facilities to all children. 


3. That high school tuition of students 
in other than their home districts may be 
paid. 

4. That transportation of children to 


consolidated schools may be continued and 

improved. 

5. That the State keep faith with school 

districts by continuing to pay the present 

subsidy for closed single-teacher schools. 

X. We approve and urge support of the 
growing movement toward a more equal op- 
portunity of education for children in rural 
communities and to this end we endorse the 
consolidation of rural schools. 

XI. We favor the movement for a larger 
unit of school organization to be worked out 
by educators and adapted to the needs of the 
State. 

XII. We recommend that the Department 
of this organization designated as the Depart- 
ment of District Superintendents be so or- 
ganized as to include District Superintendents 
and Supervising Principals. 

XIII. We recommend that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the President of the 
P.S.E.A. and published in the PENNSYLVANIA 
Scnoo, JournaL, and that additional copies 
be sent to the Presidents of the several Con- 
vention Districts. 
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C. V. Erpiy 
Max BossertT 
HELEN B. LESHER 
E. E. MArviNn 

W. S. Jerrries 


J. W. Sweeney, Chairman 
C. W. LILvisrince 
SyYLvester B, DUNLAP 
CHARLES COxE 

LILLIAN ADAMS 


Northwestern Convention District 


The Northwestern Convention District met in 
Titusville, October 13 and 14, elected the fol- 
lowing officers, and adopted the following 
resolutions: 

President—G. A. 

First Vice-President 
boro 

Second Vice-President 
tock, Meadville 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Stetson, Titusville 
C. C. Crawford, Edin- 


Marguerite MecClin- 


Paul D. Shenk, Erie. 
Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee of, the North- 
western Convention District respectfully sub- 
mits the following resolutions: 

1. That we extend a vote of thanks to Mayor 
A. G. Bellen, the teachers of Titusville, Super- 
intendent G. A. Stetson, and the board of edu- 
cation for their hospitality and kindness in ex- 
tending to us the facilities for this successful 
meeting. 

2. That we express our appreciation to the 
high school students of Titusville and their in- 
structors for their fine contributions to the 
progress and for their assistance as ushers and 
guides. 

3. That we express our appreciation to Presi- 
dent C. C. Crawford and his colleagues in office 
for their excellent work as officers of this asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

4. That we express our thanks to the people 
of Titusville, to the various churches, and to the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. for their gener- 
ous hospitality. 

5. That we urge the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania in special session of the Legislature to do 
all in his power to prevent the closing of 
schools by providing sufficient funds through 
special appropriation. 

6. That we recommend legislation for proper- 
ly taking care of dependent teachers, and the 
continuance of the welfare work of the asso- 
ciation as now conducted, until such legislation 
becomes effective. 

7. That we recommend the approval by this 
convention of the report of the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the P.S.E.A. as presented by this committce 
in the PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JOURNAL, October, 
1933, page 78. 

8. That we recommend that greater empha- 
sis be made in our schools for the training of 
boys and girls in higher ideals and attitudes, 
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thus better fitting them to cope with their 
material and social environment. 

9. That the members of this convention go 
on record as being willing to cooperate with the 
President of the United States in the National 
Recovery Act, and we join whole-heartedly in 
the sentiment of the National Recovery Act as 
presented by the National Education Associa- 
tion and printed in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, page 67, October, 1933. 

10. That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to the President of the P.S.E.A. and published 
in the PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JOURNAL, and that 
additional copies be sent to the presidents of 
the several Convention Districts. 

A. J. Nicety, Chairman 
J. A. Yarp 
Joun C. PRINDLE 


Eastern Convention District 

The second annual convention of the Eastern 
Convention District of the P.S.E.A.,_ held 
jointly with the Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
at Allentown, October 20 and 21, 1933, at- 
tracted such large numbers of teachers as to 
tax the facilities of the senior high school 
building. The speakers for the general session, 
secured by H. W. Dodd, president, were Daniel 
J. Kelley, Binghamton, N. Y., and Alfred L. 
Hall-Quest of New York City, both of whom 
delivered carefully prepared, helpful addresses 
which were well received. Under the leader- 
ship of Henry A. Soltys, the Central Junior 
High School Band gave an excellent twenty- 
minute program at the Friday afternoon gen- 
eral session. The music for the Friday eve- 
ning general session was furnished by the 
Senior High School A Cappella choir, directed 
by Warren F. Acker. Their work so delighted 
the audience that they were compelled to re- 
spond with an encore for each number. 

Superintendent L. A. BuDahn, Pottsville, was 
elected president for next year and Pottsville 
was selected as the place of holding the 1934 
convention. 

Resolutions 

1. We, the members of the Eastern Convention 

District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tion Association, are grateful to the officials 

and board of directors of the Allentown 

school district and the people of Allentown 

for the many courtesies extended to us. 

The president of the Eastern Convention 


District and his staff, together with the 
Schoolmen’s Club, the Women _ Teachers’ 
Club, and music organizations, are to be 


commended for the splendid program pre- 
pared. 

2. We commend the President of the United 
States for his efforts in developing the Na- 
tional Recovery Program. Especially grat- 
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ifying to this Convention District and to 
teachers throughout the country are the 


elimination of youth from industry and their 
return to school. 

We commend His Excellency, the Honorable 
Gifford Pinchot, for his courageous and for- 
ward looking stand on behalf of the children 
of the Commonwealth. 

We commend Honorable James N. Rule for 
his wise leadership of the educational 
forces of the Commonwealth. 

We pledge to Francis B. Haas, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, our unfailing devotion to his leader- 
ship during the present crisis. 

We recognize in the death of Amanda EF. 
Stout, our first honored President, a distinct 
loss to the Eastern Convention District as 
well as to the State and nation. She was 
beloved and respected by all with whom she 
came in contact. The extent of the excep- 
tional service rendered to the = children, 
teachers, and citizens of the State can never 
be fully estimated. 

Amendment No. 8, amending the State Con- 
stitution to permit the State government to 
borrow $25,000,000 for unemployment relief, 
hospitals, and educational institutions is en- 
dorsed whole-heartedly. 

We endorse the Emergency Educational 
Program for Pennsylvania, approved by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
and directed by Honorable James N. Rule, 
superintendent of publie instruction. 

Since certain school districts are in financial 
distress and there is need for an emergency 
appropriation of $5,000,000 to relieve such 
distress, and since a further appropriation 
of approximately $6,000,000 is required for 
the regular school appropriations of this 
Commonwealth, this body heartily endorses 
the efforts of the State department of pub- 
lic instruction in securing the additional 
funds to meet these requirements. 


. The injustice of our present system of taxa- 


tion which places such heavy penalties on 
real estate owners in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth is fully recognized. We urge the 
revision of the State system of taxation and 
of State school support so as to relieve this 
local strain on realty. 


. From 1900 to 1930 there was an increase of 


53% in the population of Pennsylvania. For 
the same period of time there was an in- 
crease of 981% in secondary school enrol- 
ment in the Commonwealth. This Conven- 
tion District desires that such information 
be conveyed to the public as one of the 
evidences of the rapid increase in the de- 
mand for educational service. Such facts 
explain much of the increased school costs. 
At the same time we call attention to the 
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danger of impairing instruction through the 
overcrowding of schools and the large 
classes for all types of instruction. There is 
need for a thorough study of this problem. 
12. This Convention recommends to members 
of the Local Branches a careful study of the 
proposed changes in the Constitution of the 
P.S.E.A. so as to be prepared to instruct 
their delegates to the annual convention 
with special reference to articles four, eight, 
and fourteen. 
Signed: 
Committee on Resolutions 

Tuomas H. Forp, Reading, Chairman 

A. C. RoTHERMEL, Kutztown 

Georce A. EICHLER, Northampton 

Irvin A. SELTZER, Pottsville 

Anna E. Ravs, Allentown 

Epwarp W. Taytor, Ashland 

Witt1AmM D. Lanpis, Egypt 

Eton E. STONE, Easton 





Midwestern Convention District 


The Midwestern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. held its second annual convention in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral and Senior High 
Schnol, New Castle, October 27 and 28, 1933. 
The programs arranged by President S. W. 
Lyons and his executive council drew capacity 
crowds of educational workers estimated at 
3,500. Imported speakers for the general ses- 
sions were Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
Journal of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C.; 
Isaac T. Headland, Mount Union College, Ohio; 
and Robert A. Elwood, Atlantic City. 

The music fcr the general sessions by student 
and teacher organizations of the New Castle 
schools was notable for splendid rendition and 
high quality. 

Officers 
President—John A. Gibson, Butler 
First Vice-President—S. Warren Lyons, New 

Brighton 
Second Vice-President—W. D. Gamble, Sharon 
Secretary—R. D. Welch, Greenville 
Treasurer—F. L. Orth, New Castle 
Members of the Executive Committee 
Superintendent W. G. Lambert, Beaver County 
Superintendent Vaughn R. DeLong, Ellwood 

City 

Resolutions 

1. We commend the officers of the Mid- 
western District for their services in the prepa- 
ration of this program and in the conduct of 
the affairs of the organization during the past 
year. 

2. We express our appreciation to the school 
board of the City of New Castle, to Superin- 
tendent C. C. Green and those associated with 
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him in the schools of this city for their efforts 
and zeal in behalf of our organization for the 
second consecutive year. 

3. We extend our thanks to the press and all 
other agencies of this city for their contribu- 
tion to the success of this meeting. 

4. We are grateful to the speakers for the 
inspiration and information. which they have 
given us during this convention. 

5. We commend the State department for 
its work during the past year, particularly in 
its support of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
and in its success in maintaining the integrity of 
that fund. We believe the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund is of basic importance and urge that the 
State department continue to support it. 

6. We realize that the schools cannot disso- 
ciate themselves from the present financial con- 
ditions through which we are passing, but we 
deplore the tendency to make all local govern- 
mental economies at the expense of the schools, 
and further, we deplore the tendency to lessen 
the educational opportunities by discontinuing 
certain subjects. 

7. We believe that it is the duty of the State 
to provide a School Relief Fund: first, so that 
pupils excluded from high school because of 
non-payment of tuition shall be immediately 
reinstated; and second, so that no school in the 
Commonwealth shall be closed because of lack 
of funds. 

8. We urge the schools of this convention 
district to organize and participate in appro- 
priate activities in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of free 
education in the Commonwealth of Pennsy)l- 
vania. 

9. We believe the present organization of 
school districts in Pennsylvania to be uneco- 
nomical and inefficient and urge a constructive 
program looking toward a progressive solution 
of this situation. 

10. We urge that legislation be enacted which 
shall provide for a more equitable distribution 
of the cost of public education through de- 
creasing local tax on real estate and increasing 
State appropriations to school districts, the 
revenue to be obtained by taxes on incomes, 
sales, production, or any other method the State 
Legislature may determine. We further urge 
that the State permanently assume a still larger 
proportion of the cost of operating our high 
schools. 

11. We favor a stricter and more impartial 
enforcement of the present laws dealing with 
the collection of taxes, and the payment for col- 
lection of taxes by salaries commensurate with 
the responsibilities involved rather than by the 
present vicious fee system. 

12. Due to the existing emergency in the re- 
lief work, hospitalization, and higher education 
in Pennsylvania, we recommend that this con- 
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vention of the Midwestern Section of the P. S. 
E. A. approve Amendment No. 8. 

13. We commend the State Council of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for the regulations raising the required 
standards for teacher certification and urge that 
teacher-training institutions be more careful 
both in the admission of students to their 
courses and in the recommendation of their 
graduates for certification. 

14. We endorse the following resolution 
passed at the 1933 N. E. A. Convention: 

“The National Education Association 
urges complete and specific instruc- 
tion in the schools regarding the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics on the human 
body and on the social organization; 
and expresses its disapproval of any 
false advertising or propaganda on this 
subject.” 

15. We believe in the necessity of the 
National Child Labor Law and request our 
members to work for its ratification and that 
the secretary of our organization be instructed 
to request our senators and representatives to 
work and vote for the same. 

Signed: 

D. H. Stewart, Beaver, Chairman 
W. W. Irwin, Farrell 

Luther .Malmberg, Greenville 

N. E. Heeter, Clarion 

J. R. Miller, Ambridge 

Roy W. Wiley, Butler 

John D. Anderson, Kittanning 
R. G. Walters, Grove City 





Biology Conference 

On Saturday, December 9, 1933, the biology 
section of the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference will meet in the Carnegie Museum 
Cafeteria, Pittsburgh, at 12:30 p. m. for lunch 
and in the Administration Bldg., Conference 
Room A, Bellefield Ave. at Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, for the following program: 

1:30—1:45 p. m. Brief business meeting 

The Improvement of the Assignment as it 
Relates to Biology Teaching, G. A. Yoakam, 
head of the department of elementary educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, and 
author of “The Improvement of the Assign- 
ment” 

Courses of Study and Type Units in Biology 
Teaching, Walter G. Patterson, principal, Junior 
High School, Donora. Under the direction of 
C. A. Buckner, Mr. Patterson prepared a unit 
in biology for Bulletin No. 74, “Courses of 
Study in Science for Senior High Schools” 

Paper Read: “The Morrison Philosophy Ap- 
plied to Biologic Subjects in High School,” 
J. F. Lewis, Connellsville High School, Con- 
nellsville. 
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Jane C. Bryce 


Jane C. Bryce, principal of the Pittsburgh 
Trade School for Girls, was elected President 
of the Western Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association at 
the meeting held in Pittsburgh on the date 
of October 6, 1933. 

Miss Bryce is a native of Pittsburgh and a 
graduate of the Pittsburgh public schools and 
higher schools of learning. She attended the 
Old Central High School and received the bac- 
calaureate degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. McKeesport was the scene of Miss 
Bryce’s first experience as a classroom teacher. 
Her supervising principal at that time was 
Charles R. Foster, now principal of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana. Later Miss Bryce 
taught home economics in the Short Course 
Business High School and the Fifth Avenue 
High School. From this position as a senior 
high school teacher she was promoted to the 
position of supervisor of household economy 
under the present director, Irene E. McDer- 
mott. 


In 1926 Miss Bryce was appointed principal 
of the Trade School for Girls which was opened 
on the North Side in the Irwin Avenue School. 
Two years later the Trade School for Girls was 
augmented by the opening of another trade 
school in the centrally located Bellefield School 
building on Fifth Avenue. These two schools 
have prospered and flourished under Miss 
Bryce’s leadership for the past seven years, 
and at the present time are filling a recognized 
demand for trade school training in this part 
of the country. 


Miss Bryce is outstanding as a leader in 
women’s educational and professional circles 
in Western Pennsylvania. At the present time 
she is President of the Pittsburgh Branch of 
the National Council of Administrative Women 
in Education. 





Resolution of American Legion 


WHEREAS, education is a prime requisite to 
good citizenship and a thorough program of 
education is even more essential in troubled 
times like the present than usual, and 

WHEREAS, there seems to be a tendency in 
some quarters to make educational appropria- 
tions carry more than their share of reductions 
for the sake of economy; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by The American Legion in its 
Fifteenth Annual Convention assembled, that 
it is the sense of this organization that educa- 
tion should be given its proper consideration 
by legislative bodies and should not be made 
to bear a major part of the sacrifices for econ- 
omy. 
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‘Emergency Education Relief Program 
in Pennsylvania 


The Emergency Education Relief program in 
Pennsylvania was well under way early in 
November. Keen interest in its possibilities has 
been manifested in practically every county of 
the State. Not only has there been a large 
number of unemployed teachers interested in 
securing the relief work which this program 
provides, but large groups of unemployed per- 
sons have appreciated the opportunity to at- 
tend classes which have been provided for 
them. It is particularly gratifying to note the 
splendid cooperation that all community in- 
terests are showing in programs being organized 
in their community. Local service clubs, 
churches, Y. M. C. A.s, Y. W. C. A.s, industrial 
organizations, and similar groups are volun- 
teering their services to the local school boards 
to help provide facilities, talent, transporta- 
tion, and supplies which may be needed for 
success. 

Some counties were faced with the problem 
of securing teachers or workers who could 
qualify under the definition for eligibility as set 
up by State Relief requirements. Eric H. Bid- 
dle, executive director of the State Emergency 
Relief Board, corrected this situation by more 
clearly defining eligibility for this class of 
workers. Generally, jobs are given those eligi- 
ble to relief and who are qualified to teach 
subjects offered in the community. 

Naturally some of the larger districts, where 
unemployment was more acute, have been able 
to make the most advancement in working 
out this program. Philadelphia, through the 
forethought and activities of Dr. Nusbaum and 
Mr. Welsh, was able to place approximately 
one-half its quota of 175 on the payroll as of 
November 1. Six junior high school buildings 
were opened five nights a week especially for 
this work, and great interest was shown on 
the part of people wishing courses. 

Hilda Smith, supervisor, Federal Emergency 
Education Relief program, and Dr. Allen, 
special education consultant of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, spent ten days 
in Philadelphia assisting in the organization of 
this program and the preliminary training 
given the first group of teachers assigned to 
duty. 

The program in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County is progressing under the leadership of 
Ben G. Graham and C. E. Dickey. Over half of 
the quota allotted to Allegheny County started 
work on November 1. 

In the Williamsport community the demand 
for courses on the part of unemployed adults 
was more than double that which could be 
provided under the present allotment. 
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Counties for which Emergency Education Re- 
lief programs have been approved by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction include the fol- 
lowing, as of November 6: Allegheny, Beaver, 
Berks, Blair, Butler, Cambria, Dauphin, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, Lawrence, Lycoming, Mon- 
tour, Northumberland, Philadelphia, Somerset, 
Westmoreland. 





Copyright Infringement 

Flagrant pirating of published educational 
texts by individuals, school districts, and higher 
institutions has reached a serious point; “re- 
producing” considered a depression economy 
method. 

Guy Montrose Whipple, Secretary, National 
Society for the Study of Education, writing in 
The Nation’s Schools, August, 1933, raises ethi- 
cal and legal aspects of infringements of the 
copyright law and challenges educational asso- 
ciations, educational magazines, and institutions 
for the training of teachers to call a halt on 
heinous violations of the rights of authors and 
publishers. Especially to be counteracted is 
the impression that there is no violation of 
copyright if only enough copies are made to 
supply the local needs and if none is sold for 
profit. He points out that copyrighted material 
represents property and that the use of such 
material without permission is equivalent to 
theft. Dr. Whipple quotes one publisher thus: 
“With the professors and superintendents of 
schools it is an old, old story for them to want 
to reproduce selections from important publi- 
cations ‘for the use of their own students and 
not for distribution’ or ‘in order to test the 
material before adopting it.’ Invariably the 
very meat of the subject is included in the 
pages selected by the professors; and since it 
is the student market, in many cases, for which 
the book was primarily published, we invari- 
ably say ‘No.’” 

He cites the decree of Federal Judge Brews- 
ter as reported in the Boston Globe: 

Two persons who had been doing business 
mostly with Harvard and Radcliffe students, as 
“The College Tutoring Bureau,” were “perpe- 
tually enjoined and restrained from printing, 
reprinting, publishing, copying, distributing, 
selling, or exposing for sale any of said copy- 
righted books or any other book or work pirated 
or copied therefrom or any parts of said copy- 
righted books or quotations therefrom or any 
other version or abridgement thereof.” Judge 
Brewster also ordered destroyed all reproduced 
copies and stenciling equipment seized by a 
raid on the tutoring bureau by a United States 
marshal, and awarded damages totaling one 
thousand dollars to the four publishing firms 
concerned: The Macmillan Company, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Ginn and Company, and 
Harper and Brothers. 
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President Roosevelt and Education 

In his address to the Women’s Conference in 
New York City, October 13, 1933, on “This 
Crisis in History,” President Roosevelt urged the 
need of improving education. The Washington 
Post of October 14 quotes him as saying, “We 
have today a large surplus of so-called qualified 
teachers—men and women who, even if we had 
full prosperity, would and probably should be 
unable to find work in the field of education.” 
* * * “Tt goes without saying that the qual- 
ity of our teaching in almost every State of 
which I have knowledge can be definitely and 
distinctly raised. The main point is that we 
need to make infinitely better the average edu- 
cation which the average child now receives, 
and that, through this education, we will in- 
still into the coming generation a realization of 
the part that the coming generation must play 
in working out what you have called ‘this 
crisis in history’.” 

There is much food for thought in the Presi- 
dent’s appeal for the improvement of our work. 
Of course, we might counter by saying that we 
also have too many lawyers, doctors, archi- 
tects, and engineers, who have barely met the 
requirements of their respective professions but 
are no credit to them. We might reply that the 
quality of the work of politicians, congress- 
men, and judges should be definitely and: dis- 
tinctly raised, but that would not get us any- 
where. Let us, on the contrary, profit by the 
President’s statement and ask ourselves seri- 
ously these questions: 

1. How much have I qualified for teaching be- 

yond the minimum legal requirements? 

2. Do I use my vacations wisely? 

3. Do I utilize my evenings by preparing for 

the next day’s teaching? 

4. Do I understand the learning process? 

5. Am I an expert in the art of teaching chil- 

dren? 

6. Am I professionally minded? 

7. Am I interested only in my salary? 

8. Do I read professional books and maga- 

zines? 

9. What cultural reading am I doing? 

10. Do I comprehend the work of State and 
National education associations? 

We have contributed generously to welfare 
funds and have given freely of our money for 
milk, clothing, and free lunches for school 
children. Most of us have accepted with some 
grace cuts in salaries, and have cheerfully 
taken an increased teaching load, but that evi- 
dently has not sufficed to keep education from 
becoming the “forgotten cause” and the teach- 
er the “forgotten man.” How may we secure 
additional training for our work unless we re- 
ceive adequate compensation to make such 
training possible? What is wrong with the sit- 
uation? Who can diagnose the case? 
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Jacob‘I. Baugher 


Jacob I. Baugher, former supervising 
principal of the Derry Township schools, was 
elected superintendent of schools of Derry 
Township, Hershey, in April, 1933. 

Dr. Baugher, a native of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, was born at Black Rock, York County. 
He graduated at Elizabethtown College in the 
two year pedagogical course in 1919, and re- 
ceived the A.B. degree in 1923. He also re- 
ceived the master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1925 and the Ph.D. degree from the 
same institution in 1931. He is a member of 
the Phi Delta Kappa fraternity, the Organiza- 
tion of Supervisors of Student-Teaching, and 
the General Education Board of the Church of 
the Brethern. 

Dr. Baugher, whose father taught rural 
schools for twenty years, belongs to a family 
of teachers. He has a daughter teaching and 
five brothers and four sisters teach in the 
schools of Pennsylvania at this time. He him- 
self taught for a number of years in the rural 
schools of York County and later at Elizabeth- 
town Academy, Lancaster County. He was also 
professor of education and psychology for a 
number of years at Elizabethtown College be- 
fore he came to Hershey. The schools at Her- 
shey have in addition to an exceptionally fine 
vocational educational program, one of the lar- 
gest if not the largest consolidated school in 
America. 





Tau CuapTerR of Phi Delta Kappa is sponsor- 
ing an address by William H. Kilpatrick of 
Columbia University on Active Teacher Parti- 
cipation in Politics, December 18, at 8 p. m. in 
Memorial Hall, Christian Association Building, 
36th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia. This will 
be an open meeting and will be preceded by a 
dinner held in the same building at 6:30 p. m. 
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Temple University’s Conference 

Temple University’s ninth annual conference 
On secondary education was held in Philadel- 
phia on Friday and Saturday, October 27 and 
28. The general theme of the conference was 
New Orientations in Education for Participa- 
tion in a Changing Social Order. 

The program committee had set up a true 
conference type of program for each of thir- 
teen departments, eliminating entirely all 
formal papers. Each section was asked to keep 
in mind in its discussions the following ques- 
tions: 

Friday’s Meeting: 

a. Is this school department spending its ener- 
gies in attempting to accomplish much 
which is not contributing to the education 
of youth? 

b. Is it failing to provide for certain essential 
elements of youth’s education which prop- 
erly fall in its scope of activities? 

c. In what respects should this school division 
give greater cooperation to other depart- 
ments? 

d. In what respects is it desirous of greater 
cooperation from other departments? 

Saturday’s Meeting: 

a. In the light of opinions expressed by other 
departments, what changes in our depart- 
iment are desirable? 

b. Do these changes involve an increase or 
decrease in the amount of time which 
should be allotted to us or just a better use 
of the existing time? 

c. Can these changes be brought about without 
a realignment of departmental divisions? 
If not, what change in divisions seems to 
insure a better educational program? 

In addition to the general questions guiding 
the conference as a whole, each department 
had arranged a series of questions related to 
the general topics, but applying directly to in- 
dividual subjects or phases of secondary edu- 
cation. A unique feature of these meetings 
was the participation of representatives from 
other fields in the discussions. As an example, 
specialists in science, English, mathematics, 
guidance, home economics, industrial arts, li- 
brary, fine arts, music, and commercial teach- 
ing joined with the teachers of the social sci- 
ences in discussing their relationships with 
social science and its teaching. 

George Counts of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, addressed the general sessions. On 
Friday evening he spoke on the subject of 
Education and Revolution in Europe and on 
Saturday on Education and Social Change in 
Europe. 

About one thousand teachers and adminis- 
trators were in attendance at the meetings. 





Science and Peace will conquer ignorance 
and war.—Pasteur. 
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Nancy Corbett 

Nancy Corbett of the Brookville public 
school has had a teaching career of forty-nine 
years. She retired at the end of the 1932-33 
school term. 

Miss Corbett began teaching in August, 1884, 
and taught in the rural schools in Clarion 
County and Jefferson County until the fall of 
1892. She then spent the winter of 1892-93 at 
State Teachers College, Clarion, and graduated 
in 1893. Miss Corbett then taught in Parker’s 
Landing four years, in Corsica ten years, and 
in Brookville twenty-six years. During these 
years of teaching she kept her work modern 
by attending Corsica Academy, Juniata Col- 
lege, Chautauqua summer school, University of 
Pennsylvania, and University of Pittsburgh. 

In all Miss Corbett’s years of devoted serv- 
ice, she was persistent, effective in her work, 
and interested in every phase of school life. 
Her pupils remember her and will always as- 
sociate her name with their years in Brook- 
ville, where she continues to reside. 





Pennsylvania Physical Education 


Association Convention 

The Pennsylvania State Physical Education 
Association will hold a convention December 
8 and 9 at the Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster. 
The theme for the meeting will be the New 
Significance of Health and Physical Education 
in the Light of the National Recovery Program. 
Jay B. Nash, professor of education at New 
York University, and H. M. J. Klein, professor 
of history at Franklin and Marshall College, 
will be the speakers. 

Officers of the association are: 
President, Arnold F. Fink, Lancaster 
Vice-President, Elizabeth K. Eyre, Altoona 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. G. Moorhead, Harris- 

burg 
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CInICERN HAUABUE SC So veces eu ceee dis Kad rie chinedeactew dhe kdeeteawnnent 34th and Spruce Streets 
na COMGOION EAM 6 oicca's O8isre 0.05. bind eo veveides ned ee so oeubedvincbas 40e6 diosa econ 5 giln Aino pmee Sueeee 
Jarris- RE INNS oro cciac Se Rodi kr eek wee eSOC EEE MR Ch ar oeK eM aae nteee Parkway at 20th Street 
REREMEY MaRMEMNNN lc 9's cine de nvs Run's «Ce ee RR eee Se SERE RECN EC Eee deMEe ES 34th and Spruce Streets 
MEE Ge RII oo 5.5: cn niu ge ereihe Hoe ane ae eeosiecrvRnenaunsuenderen 34th and Woodland Avenue 











Program of Philadelphia, Convention 
|. HOUSE OFJDELEGATES /73 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 27, 1933, 2:00 o'clock 
Ball Room, Municipal Auditorium 


Delegates will be seated in the front by counties. All other members of the Association are 
cordially invited to occupy seats back of the delegates. 

Platform Guests: The 1933 Executive Council 

Address—A Square Deal in Education, James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Har- 


risburg 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading 


i. 

2. RULES OF PROCEDURE 

3. MINUTES OF THE HARRISBURG HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

4. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, H. F. Heck, 
Chairman, Erie 

5. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its President, Francis 
B. Haas, Bloomsburg 

6. REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

7. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND, H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Allen- 
town 

8. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, 
Philadelphia 


9. REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL, H. E. 
Gress, President, Lancaster 

10. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION, Arthur W. Fer- 
guson, Chairman, York 

11. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

12. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

13. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

14. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE 
(Three members to serve for three years) 

15. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 19834 SUMMER CONVENTION, 
June 30 to July 6, Washington, D. C. Our enrolment in the N.E.A. of 29,408 last year 
entitles us to 63 State delegates to the Washington Convention. The basis is one dele- 
gate for each 100 members up to 500 and one for each 500 thereafter. 


The following 18 officers, by action of the Executive Council, are ex officio State Delegates: 


The President 


The First Vice-President The Executive Secretary 

The Second Vice-President who is the N. E. A. State 

The Presidents of 11 Departments Director for Pennsylvania 

The Chairmen of the three standing Committees: Resolutions, Legislation, Teacher 
Welfare 


The N. E. A. Board of Directors adopted the following regulation at the Atlanta Conven- 
tion regarding the payment of expenses to absentee directors and delegates: 

The purpose of appropriating money for the payment in whole or in part of the expenses 
of members of the Board of Directors and delegates of the Representative Assembly is to 
secure efficient service on the part of said board members and delegates. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that no expense money will be paid to any board member or to 
any delegate unless he attend all official meetings of the board or all official meetings of the 
Representative Assembly. The Board of Directors by majority vote may for cause excuse any 
member from attendance and allow payment of expenses. 

September 21, 1929, The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. approved this resolution for 
Pennsylvania. 
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Estimate of delegate’s expenses from Harrisburg to Washington: 


1. Round trip railroad fare, convention rate $ 6.66 
2. Pullman fare, both ways 1.96 
3. Per diem of $6 for 5 days 30.00 $38.62 





Note:—In addition to State Delegates to N. E. A. conventions, Affiliated Local 
Associations may send one delegate to the Representative Assembly for each 
100 of its N. E. A. members or major portion thereof. Affiliation dues are $5. 
16. NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, see 
statement page 142. 
17. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1934 CONVENTION 
18. THE PREFERENTIAL BALLOT, George H. Hallett, Jr., Associate Secretary, National Muni- 
cipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New York City, will explain the Preferential Ballot. 
He will supervise the counting of the ballots in Room——Thursday evening. 
19. NEW BUSINESS 


Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 1933, 4:30 o'clock 
Ball Room, Municipal Auditorium 


Platform Guests: The 1933 Executive Council 

1. ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

2. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Charles S. Davis. Chairman, Steelton 

3. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Frank G. Davis, Chairman, 
Lewisburg 

4. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT FUND RELATIONS, W. Lee Gilmore, 
Chairman, Oakmont 

5. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, James R. Gilligan, Chairman, 
Dunmore 

6. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS, J. Freeman Guy, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh ‘ 

7. REPORT OF THE CONTACT-FACT FINDING COMMITTEE, Carmon Ross, Chairman, 
Doylestown 

8. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, William W. Evans, Chairman, Blooms- 
burg 

9. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


10. NEW BUSINESS 
Il. GENERAL SESSIONS 


Theme: A New Deal for Education 
The two general programs will be held in the Irvine Auditorium, University of Pennsylvania 


Wednesday Evening, December 27, 1933, 8:00 o'clock 
Irvine Auditorium 


President Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg, Presiding 


Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association, Members of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board, and Chairmen of all Association Committees 
The doors will be closed during the rendition of all musical numbers 
8:00 MUSIC—AII-Philadelphia Junior High School Music Festival Chorus and Orchestra 
8:45 INVOCATION—Reverend William Beatty Jennings, First Presbyterian Church, German- 
town 
ADDRESS—The State’s Interest in Public Education, Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the 
Commonwealth, Harrisburg 
ADDRESS—The Defense of Education Through Organization and Service, Jessie Gray, 
President, National Education Association, Philadelphia 
ADDRESS—Economic Foundation for a Tax Program with Particular Reference to Penn- 
sylvania, Robert Murray Haig, Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University, 
New York City 
ADDRESS—A New Deal in Education, Francis B. Haas, President, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, Bloomsburg 
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Thursday Evening, December 28, 1933, 8:00 o'clock 
Irvine Auditorium 


President Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg, Presiding 


Platform Guests: The Executive Council, the Philadelphia Board of Education, the Chairmen of 
Local Committees, and Officers of the Schoolmen’s Club of Philadelphia 
8:00 PAGEANT—Dramatic Episodes in the Development of Our Public Schools. Presented by 
the students of the following Philadelphia Junior High Schools: Wagner Junior High 
School, Fitzsimons Junior High School, and Shaw Junior High School, under the di- 
rection of William E. Burkard, President, Philadelphia Teachers Association. Musical 
background by Mastbaum Vocational School Orchestra, Meyer Levin, Conductor 
9:00 ADDRESS—A New Force in Education, Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, President, Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Coatesville 
ADDRESS—Education and the General Social Order, Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 
INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Il. DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS 


C. Valentine Kirby, State Director of Art, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 
Illustrated Address—Creative Art from Foreign 
Progressive Schools, Louise D. Tessin, Art 
Educator and Lecturer 
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Russell D. McCommons 
ART DEPARTMENT 


President, Russell D. McCommons, Edinboro 
Vice-President, Eva Keller, Williamsport 
Secretary, Grace Lennox, Bethlehem 

















Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock beh or 
Commercial Museum, Lecture Room C. W. Lillibridge 
Business Session COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT 


Address—Art Education and the School Ad- President, C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
ministrator, R. W. Robinson, Supervising Vice-President, J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Principal, Hempfield Township Schools, Secretary, C. E. Hilbish, Northumberland 
Westmoreland County, Greensburg Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o’clock 

Address—The Practical Benefits Derived from Convention Hall, Room 300, Ball Room Ext. 
an Art Education (Illustrated), Karl §S. Business Session 
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Bolander, Artist and Lecturer, Columbus, Music 


Ohio Address—Possible Better Sources of Schoo 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o’clock Support, Carmon Ross, Chairman, Fact 
Commercial Museum, Lecture Room Finding Committee, P. S. E. A., Doylestow 


Address—Art Education—The Present Situation, Address—A Legislator’s Inquiry Concerning th 
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County Superintendent’s Services, M. S. 
Bentz, Superintendent, Cambria County, 
Ebensburg 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall, Room 300, Ball Room Ext. 
Music 
Round Table Conference: 
A. Recent Legislation, A. F. Kemp, Superin- 
tendent, Berks County, Reading 
B. The Next Step 
1. What Unit of Administration? 
E. C. Noyes, Assistant Superintendent, 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 
J. Andrew Morrow, Superintendent, 
Bradford County, Towanda 
2. Financing Education 
Mervin J. Wertman, Superintendent, 
Lehigh County, Allentown 
Address—E. Paul Burkholder of the State De- 
partment of Education of Dover, Delaware, 
and a recent District Governor of Rotary 
International 

















W. C. Sampson 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT 


President, William C. Sampson, Upper Darby 

Vice-President, S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 

Secretary, H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o’clock 

Convention Hall—Lobby Lounge 

Business Session 

Address—Administration of Schools in a New 
Social Order, James P. Lichtenberger, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Address—The Need of New Emphasis in 
Teachér Training, Boyd H. Bode, Head, De- 
partment of Principles of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Discussion—J. Freeman Guy, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 
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A. Herman Fritz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pottstown 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall—Lobby Lounge 
Address—Current Educational Problems in 
Pennsylvania, James N. Rule, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Discussion—LeRoy A. King, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Thomas H. Ford, 
Superintendent of Schools, Reading 
General Discussion 

















Mary E. Barrett 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Mary E. Barrett, Scranton 
Vice-President, Elizabeth Pfeiffer, Erie 
Secretary, Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Merion 
Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall, Arena Stage 


Business Session—Nomination and Election of 
Officers 

Address—Teaching that Interprets and Defends 
Education, Jessie Gray, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Philadelphia 

Demonstration Lesson — Appreciating our 
School Environment, Grades 5 and 6, 
Pennypacker School, Veronica R. Michels, 
Principal of the Pennypacker School, 
Philadelphia 

Address—Educating for a New Social Order, 
Catherine Ann Caldwell, Junior High 
School, Scranton 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 

Convention Hall, Arena Stage 

Address—The Teacher and Her Organization, 
Mary B. McAndrew, President, North- 
eastern Convention District, Carbondale 

Address—Next Steps Ahead in Elementary Edu- 
cation, Jean Betzner, Assistant Professor of 
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Education, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Address—How Shall a Community Maintain an 
Adequate School Program? LeRoy A. King, 
Professor, Educational Administration, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
SECTION 
President, Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Roland T. MacLaren, Williams- 
port 
Secretary, J. F. Moore, Pittsburgh 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall—Room 303, E. Corridor 
Business Session 
Address—The Principal’s Safety Problems, 
Marion L. Telford, Field Secretary, National 
Safety Council 
Address—Reading the Heart of the Curriculum, 
Florence A. Doyle, Division of Teacher 


Training, Philadelphia Normal School, 
Philadelphia 
Panel Discussion—Individualized Instruction 


Ethel Simpson, Supervising Principal, Tini- 
cum Township Schools, Lester 

C. Evelyn Wunderlich, Principal, Glenolden 
School, Glenolden 

J. Stockton Roddy, Supervising Principal, 
Norwood School, Norwood 

Carl W. Aretz, Division Teacher Training, 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia 

Alice K. Liveright, Principal Logan Demon- 
stration School, Philadelphia 

John W. Hitner, Principal, Sullivan School, 


Philadelphia 

Ethel B. Hanna, Principal, Wright School, 
Philadelphia 

Samuel Berman, Principal, Ludlow School, 
Philadelphia 


John L. Waldman, Chairman, Principal, Mc- 
Michael School, Philadelphia 


HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
President, C. J. Carver, Carlisle 
Vice-President, N. W. Cameron, West Chester 
Secretary, Robert C. Horn, Allentown 

Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall, Ball Room Balcony 
Business Session 
Address—A New Educational Philosophy for a 
New Deal, George L. Omwake, President, 
Ursinus College, Collegeville 
Discussion—Led by Wilbur E. Tilberg, Dean, 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 
Address—A New Curriculum in a New Deal, 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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C. J. Carver 


Discussion—Led by John H. Minnick, Dean, 
School of Education, University cf Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 
President, A. R. Warnock, State College 
Vice-President, William P. Tolley, Meadville 
Secretary, S. H. Ziegler, Allentown 


Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall, Ball Room Balcony 


Business Session 

Address—Extra-curricular Activities and their 
Value after Graduation, Bruce V. Moore, 
Department of Education and Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 

Discussion Leaders: A. A. Hauck, Dean, Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, and Gertrude D. Pea- 
body, Dean of Women, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

Address—Current Perplexing Problems in Col- 
lege Personnel Work, Robert A. Brote- 
markle, Personnel Officer, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Discussion Leader: Harry L. Kriner, 
State Teachers College, California 

Oral Questionnaire on Present Campus Condi- 
tions, led by Chairman 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION SECTION 

President, George F. Dunkleberger, Selinsgrove 

Vice-President, E. J. Gergely, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia 

Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg 

Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall, Ball Room Balcony 

Address—Building a Bridge from the Science 
of Education to Successful Schoolroom 
Practice (30 minutes), P. M. Harbold, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster 
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Address—Quantitative Issues of a New Deal (35 
minutes), C. H. Smeltzer, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Address—The Paths before Us in the Light of 
History (40 minutes), Thomas Woody, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 

Business Session 

















Helen Purcell 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
President, Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, June Smith, Millersville 
Secretary, Julia Wade Abbot, Philadelphia 

Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 

Convention Hall, Room 303, E. Corridor 
Business Session Fs 
Address—Developing Reading Readiness in the 

Kindergarten and First Grade, Jean Betz- 

ner, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City 
Discussion—Children’s Drawings as Records of 

Development 

a. Interpretation of Drawings Made by One 
Child, Julia Wade Abbot, Philadelphia 
Public Schools 

b. Discussion of Paintings of Children from 

Nursery School Through Fourth Grade, 

Mary Merritt, Temple University, Phila- 

delphia 

Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o’clock 

Board of Public Education—Room 614 
Visiting the Exhibit of Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Work, 10th floor 
Discussion of Exhibit, 3:30 p. m., Room 614— 

Alice K. Liveright, Philadelphia Public 

Schools, and Julia Wade Abbot, Philadel- 

phia Public Schools, leaders 
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Will Earhart 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


President, Will Earhart, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Mildred Kemmerer, Allentown 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall, Room 320, W. Corridor 


Business Session 

Address—Place of Music in a Cooperative 
School Program, George L. Lindsay, Direc- 
tor of Music, Philadelphia 

Address—Spiritualizing the School Program 
through the Fine Arts, Florence A. Doyle, 
Director of Teacher Training, Philadelphia 

Demonstration Broadcast of a Typical Musical 
Assembly Program, Groups from Philadel- 
phia Public Schools. Courtesy of Station 
WPEN, through remote control 

Classroom Demonstration of Program of Inte- 
gration, Fourth Grade Class, Thaddeus 
Stevens School of Practice, Lenore McCul- 
lough, Teacher, Philadelphia 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 

Convention Hall, Room 320, W. Corridor 

The New Pennsylvania State Course in Music 
Symposium 

Address—Essential Features in State Courses of 
Study and in the Music Course, William H. 
Bristow, Director of the Education Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Address—The Course in Music from the Point 
of View of the Department of Music, Claude 
Rosenberry, Director of Music, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Panel Discussion—The invited panel includes 
chairmen and members of the committees 
that assisted in formulating the course. 
Printed copies of the course will be dis- 
tributed to those in attendance, and a vigor- 
Ous discussion from the floor is assured. 
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J. A. Mechling 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, John A. Mechling, Kittanning 
Vice-President, P. A. Rishberger, Spartansburg 
Secretary, Mary Miller, Harrisburg 

Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall, Cafeteria 
Business Session 
Address—Leadership in the Rural Schools, M. S. 


Bentz, Superintendent, Cambria County, 
Ebensburg 
Music 


Address—Present Tendencies in Non-Resident 
High School Promotions in Pennsylvania, 
George R. Cressman, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Chester County Schools, West Chester 

Address—A Re-organized Program for Rural 
Schools to Meet Changing Social Condi- 
tions, Helena McCray, Elementary Educa- 
tion Adviser, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Discussion and Questions 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 

Convention Hall, Cafeteria 

Address—Suggestions Toward a Program in 
Elementary Education, Boyd H. Bode, Head, 
Department of Principles of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Discussion and Questions 

Music 

Address—Some Criteria for Evaluating the 
Work of the Teacher in a Rural School, L. 
H. Wagenhorst, Director of the Training 
Schools, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock 

Discussion and Questions 
SECONDARY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

President, H. F. Heck, Erie 

Vice-President, Dale McMaster, Johnstown 

Secretary, Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 

Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 

Joint Session with Pennsylvania Branch Department of 

Secondary School Principals of National Education Asso- 

ciation and Secondary Education Sections 
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H. F. Heck 


Convention Hall, Ball Room 


Business Session 
(a) Report of Nominating Committee 
(b) Election of Officers 

Topic—Educational Interests of the Secondary 
Schools 

(N. B. No bromides will be dished out by the 
following speakers.) 

The Twelve Month School, Harvey R. Vander- 
slice, Superintendent of Schools, Aliquippa 
—9:00 to 9:50 

Wholesome Psychology, Frederick Goodrich 
Henke, Professor of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion, Allegheny College, Meadville—10:00 
to 10:50 

Relation of Politics to Education in Pennsy]l- 
vania—Hon. Henry L. Snyder, Emaus, 
Member of Pennsylvania Senate—11:00 to 
12:00 


Thursday, December 28, 2:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall, Ball Room 
Address—Educational Vitamins, Harry B. Boyd, 
Minister, Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia—2:00 to 2:50 

Youth Looks Forward, John F. Brougher, Ad- 
vanced Adviser, Secondary Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
—3:00 to 3:50 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem 
Vice-President, Frank W. Bingaman, Reading 
Secretary, Helen S. MacDonald, Lancaster 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall, Room 210, W. Corridor 
Business Session 
Address—New Deal in Latin, Juanita M. 
Downes, Chairman, Latin Department, 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park 
Address—The Signs of the Zodiac, W. S. 
Eldridge, Head of Language Department, 
Central High School, Philadelphia 


December, 1933 
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Address—Use of Pretests and Worksheets in 
the Third and Fourth Years, Frank W. 
Bingaman, Senior High School, Reading 

Address—Gravitas, Pietas, Temperantia, Bessie 
R. Burchett, Head of Department of For- 
eign Languages, South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia 

Address—W. L. Carr, Professor of Latin, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, President 
of the American Classical League, New 
York City 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


President, A. Park Orth, Harrisburg 

Vice-President, Clinton M. Files, Indiana 

Secretary, Elizabeth B. Greek, Steelton 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 

Board of Education, Room 302 

Business Session 

General Subject—Curriculum Revision 

Address—Adapting the Shorthand Course to 
Meet Present Economic Conditions, Clyde 
I. Blanchard, Director of Research, Gregg 
Publishing Co., and Managing Editor of 
The Business Education World, New York 
City 

Address—Revision of the Commercial Curricu- 
lum, John G. Kirk, Director, Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia 

Address—Interrelation of Social Sciences and 
Commercial Subjects in the High S¢éhool 
Program, Ernest D. Lewis, President, De- 
partment Secondary Education, National 
Education Association, New York City 


ENGLISH SECTION 


President, W. L. Fink, Reading 

Vice-President, Mabel E. Mulock, Allentown 

Secretary, Mary McCreary, Morrisville 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 

Convention Hall—Arena Stage 

Business Session 

Address—Pennsylvania in Song and Story, 
Clyde F. Lytle, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

Address—Seeing Around the Corner in Com- 
position, Mildred E. Runyeon, Senior High 
School, Reading 

Address—Appreciating Poetry, Clement Foust, 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


President, Penrose C. Wallace, York 

Secretary, Helen Carroll, California 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 

Convention Hall, Room 110, E. Corridor 

Business Session 

Address—Secondary Education and the Na- 
tional Education Association, Ernest D. 
Lewis. President, Department Secondary 
Education, National Education Association, 
New York City 

Address—The Future of the Junior High 
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Schools, Edward Snow, Principal, Lower 
Merion Junior High School, Ardmore 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
President, J. A. Foberg, California 
Vice-President, Elizabeth B. Cowley, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Norman Kratz, Bridgeport 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall, Room 100, Cafeteria Extension 
Business Session 
Address—Some Factors in the Mathematical 
Program Making for Failure, J. H. Minnick, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Address—Ernest D. Lewis, President, Depart- 
ment Secondary Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-President, E. V. McCullian 
Secretary, Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 
Treasurer, P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall, Ball Room 
Business Meeting 
1. Call to Order, President C. S. Davis 
2. Reading of Minutes of Last Annual Meet- 
ing, December 29, 1932, Secretary, Edmund 
Wicht 
3. Report of Treasurer, P. A. Jones 
4. Report of Auditor, Vice-President, E. V. 
McCullian 
5. Report of Tabulation of Votes on Amend- 
ments, Secretary, Edmund Wicht 
6. Other Business 
Round Table Discussion 
1. Proposed Changes in Constitution 
2. Proposed Changes of Eligibility Rules 
3. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 
4. Junior High School Interscholastic Ath- 
letics 
Athletics in the Small High School 
District and State Championships in 
Basket Ball 
Track—General Discussion 
. Development of Interschool Competition 
in Swimming, Soccer, Golf, Tennis and 
Wrestling 
9. Improving Standards of Ethics in School 
and Community Athletics 
10. Interscholastic Athletics for Girls 
Adjournment 


SCIENCE SECTION 
President, Charles A. Young, Somerton, Phila- 
delphia 
Vice-President, David Rial, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Solon J. Fegley, Allentown 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy of Natural Science 
Business Session 
Address—A One Term Survey Course in Chem- 
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istry for Industrial Arts Boys, Leighton 
Smith 
Address—Distribution of Fluid 
Animals, Eugene M. Landis 
Inspection of Museum and Planetarium of 
Franklin Memorial Institute 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
President, Ruth Wanger, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, A. O. Roorbach, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Anne Bowes, Pittsburgh 

Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall, Room 320, W. Corridor 
Business Session 
Teaching of Current Issues in the Classroom 
Panel Discussion by 
Walter H. Mohr, George School, Chairman 
Howard Drake, Lansdowne High School 
Rebecca P. Elliott, Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia 
Jessie Evans, 
Philadelphia 
Arthur Jones, Elkins Park Junior High School 
Andrew S. Haines, South Philadelphia High 
School 
Amanda Streeper, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia 
Carl VanEtten, Oak Lane Country Day 
School, Philadelphia 
Margaret B. Hamel, Swarthmore High School 
Issues to Form the Basis of Discussion: 
1. Shall We Teach Current Issues? 
2. What Material Is Best for This Purpose? 
3. What Time Should Be Given to Such 

Issues? 

4. What Shall We Do with Controversial 

Questions? 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPARTMENT 
President, Wilmer K. Groff, Berwyn 
Vice-President, J. C. Werner, Coraopolis 
Secretary, H. Frank Hare, Camp Hill 

Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o’cleck 

Convention Hall, Room 100, Cafeteria Ext. 
Business Session 
Music 
Address—The Elementary School, Its Unique 

Function, J. C. Seegers, Professor of Educa- 

tion and Dean of Men, Temple University, 

Philadelphia 
Address—Desirable Changes in the Adminis- 

tration of School Districts with a Popula- 

tion of Less than 5000, Q. A. W. Rohrbach, 

Professor of Administration, University of 

Pittsburgh, President-elect of State Teach- 

ers College, Kutztown 
Discussion—Opened by Supervising Principal 

Floyd C. Fretz of Downingtown 
Address—The Need of a New Emphasis in Edu- 

cation, Boyd H. Bode, Head, Department of 

Principles of Education, Ohio State Uni- 

versity, Columbus, Ohio 

Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 

Convention Hall, Room 100, Cafeteria Ext. 
Music 
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W. K. Groff 


Theme—A, New Deal in Education will be con- 
sidered from various points of view 


The Parent, Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., Coatesville 


The Business Man and Tax Payer, E. Paul 
Burkholder of the State Department of 
Education of Dover, Delaware, and a recent 
District Governor of Rotary International 


The School Director, J. H W. McQuiston, 
President of the Board of Education of the 
School District of Easttown Township, 
Berwyn 

General Discussion—Led by Supervising Prin- 
cipal A. G. W. Schlegel of Red Lion 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS 
President, B. A. Rockwell, Hershey 


Vice-President, Walter S. Frees, Reading 
Secretary, Katherine Plotts, West Reading 


Thursday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
Board of Education, Auditorium 


Business Session 

Address—Adult Education with Relief Funds, 
L. R. Alderman, Secretary, Work Relief in 
Education, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Business Session of the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Association, Chairman, G. H. Parkes, 
Director of Vocational Education, Williams- 
port 

President, Frank D. Rohmer 

Chairman, Nominating Committee, Mrs. Beulah 
F. Manley 
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B. A. Rockwell 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTIONS 


AGRICULTURE 
President, Henry Brunner, Oley 
Vice-President, Wayne Rentschler, Lampeter 
Secretary, Norman Ratchford, West Chester 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Board of -Education, Room 513 
Business Session 
General Theme—Suiting our Work to the Times 
Address—Evening Classes for Adult Farmers, 
R. W. Heim, Director for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the State of Delaware 
Address—Vocational Agriculture in the Schools 
of Tomorrow, H. G. Parkinson, Head of 
Department of Rural Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 
Address—Organizing Instruction on the Basis 
of Project Program, J. S. Champion, Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


President, Mary E. Boyle, Lansford 

Vice-President, Mrs. Katherine Witherow, Lans- 

dale 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary Myers, Lancaster 

Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Board of Education, Room 321 

Business Session 

Address—What We Have Learned from Con- 

tinuation School, and How This Knowledge 

Will Help Us in Carrying out the National 

Program, Margaret T. Maguire, Principal, 

General George A. McCall Vocational 

School, Philadelphia 

Address—How the Curriculum Can Provide for 

the Mechanical Urge of the 14-16 Age 

Group, Formerly Cared for by Industries, 

Owen D. Evans, Superintendent of Me- 
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chanical Trades, Girard College, Philadel- 
phia 

Discussion of Adjustment Problems Due (NRA) 
by Group 

Address—The Outlook for Part-Time Educa- 
tion, Paul Cressman, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial and Continuation School Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


President, Laura W. Drummond, Philadelphia 

Vice-Presidents, 
Central, Avalyn Kiser, Williamsport 
Eastern, Helen Mackey, Norristown 
Midwestern, Mrs. Viola Healey, New Castle 
Northeastern, Ethel H. Jones, Scranton 
Northwestern, Laura DeForest, Warren 
Southeastern, Emily Haydock, Ridley Park 
Southern, Margaret Riegel, Carlisle 
Western, Fannie Woodside, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Esther H. Alden, Philadelphia 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 

Board of Education, Auditorium 

Chairman, Henrietta W. Calvin, Director of 
Home Economics, Philadelphia 

Business Session 

Address—The New Importance of Consumption 
in the World Today, Grace Coyle, National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City 

Panel Discussion—Home Economic Opportuni- 
ties in Home and Community Relationships 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL LUNCH ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Phyllis K. Sprague, State College 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Board of Education, Auditorium 
Theme—Today’s Financial Problems in School 

Feeding Work 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


President, Louis Lerda, Coatesville 
Vice-President, W. O. Cressman, Pottstown 
Secretary, J. W. H. Martin, Coatesville 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Board of Education, Room 614 
Business Session 
Music 
Conference Topic—Operating the School Shop 
upon a Reduced Budget 
Address—The Point of View of the Junior High 
School, Allan V. Winegard, Junior High 
School, Abington 
Address—Howard E. Langkammer, Elementary 
Industrial Arts, Bywood School, Upper 
Darby 
Address—Implications of the NRA in Industrial 
Education, Director of Industrial Arts, 
Philadelphia 
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lV. ROUND TABLES 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


President, Philip A. Boyer, Philadelphia 

Vice-President, Harold W. Traister, Beaver 
Falls 

Secretary, Marion Van Campen, Pittsburgh 


Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall, Room 300, Ball Room Ext. 
Business Session 
Topic-Reaching the Individual Child through 
1. Diagnostic Analyses and Remedial Teach- 
ing, Chester A. Buckner, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
2. Activity Programs, Carl W. Aretz, Assist- 
ant Director, Teacher Training, Philadel- 
phia 
3. Pupil Participation in the Organization of 
Contracts, Jessie B. Dotterer, Director of 
Elementary Education, Cheltenham Town- 
ship Schools, Elkins Park 
4. Adjustment Classes, Armand J. Gerson, 
Associate Superintendent, Philadelphia 
5. Plans Characterized by the Unit Assign- 
ment, Roy O. Billett, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


President, Mary Wyland, State College 
Vice-President, Elsie M. Heckman, Allentown 


Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Board of Education, Room 402 
Business Session 
Theme—Guidance and Present Day Problems 
Panel Discussion—Dealing with such Outstand- 
ing Topics in Guidance as the following: 
1. What service can be rendered to guidance 
by NO. ©:? 
2. What can guidance now do in the field 
of vocational choices? 
3. What are the implications of N. R. A. for 
a guidance program? 
4. What is the service of guidance in leisure 
time activities? 
5. Does guidance have a service in the field 
of adult education? 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 


President, Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, William H. Welsh, Philadelphia 

Secretary, Mary M. McDonough, Pittsburgh 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 

Convention Hall, Room 310, W. Corridor 

Business Session 

Address—A Course in Secondary School English 
Adjusted to the Needs of Adults, Robert 
J. Adams, Jr., Philadelphia 

Address—Literature for Appreciation in Post- 
High School Evening Classes, Lewis G. 
Sterner, Philadelphia 

Address—The Evening School Pupil-Facts Bear- 
ing upon His Persistence in Attendance, 
Walter B. Greenwood, Philadelphia 

Address—Adult Education in New York City, 
Ralph W. Haller, President of Association 
of First Assistants of High Schools, New 
York City 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


President, Arnold Fink, Lancaster 
Vice-President, Archie Dodds, Slippery Rock 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 


Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall, Room 310, E. Corridor 


Business Session 

Address—The New Significance of Leisure 
Time, Fred E. Foertsch, Special Assistant 
to the Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia 

Open discussions on the following problems: 

1. What activities are being taught in the 
elementary grades that have carry-over 
value in out-of-school hours? In junior 
high school? In senior high school? 

2. What safeguards should be set up for an 
out-of-school activity program? 

3. What are teachers of health and physical 
education doing to help adults in the com- 
munity to make desirable use of leisure 
time? 


LIBRARY 


President, Meta Schmidt, Philadelphia 

Vice-President, Esther Risser, Lancaster 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary Howe-Binney, Erie 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 

Board of Education, Room 301, Library 

Business Session 

Address—The Elementary School Library—its 
Present and its Future, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Ross, Supervisor of School Libraries, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

Address—Professional and Recreational Read- 
ing, Susanna Young, Extension Librarian, 
State Library, Harrisburg 
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Round Table Discussion of Library Problems 
to be Based on Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education 


MODERN LANGUAGE 


President, Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Henry Ward Church, Meadville 
Secretary, Edna R. Todd, Pittsburgh 


Friday Forenoon, December 29, ©:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall—Lobby Lounge 


Business Session 

Address—Opportunities of Modern Language 
Study for Bright and Gifted Pupils, Ralph 
W. Haller, President, Association of First 
Assistants in New York City High Schools, 
New York City 

Address—Some Recent Research in the Field 
of Reading, Esther G. Shirey, Senior High 
School, Reading 

Address—Modern Language Study in High 
School and its Effect upon Achievement in 
College Subjects, Marion T. Griggs, Presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh 


PENMANSHIP 


President, Mrs. Edith Ash Wright, Marysville 

Vice-President, T. M. Minster, Greensburg 

Secretary, Alma M. Hepler, Smithton 

Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Board of Education, Room 310 

Business Session 

Address—The Penmanship Conference, Freda 
Klein, Supervisor of Penmanship, Greens- 
burg 

Address—History of the Written Language, D. 
A. Kline, Superintendent of Perry County 
Schools, New Bloomfield 

Address—Are You Holding Your Job? William 
O. Peterson, Greensburg 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


President, Harriet Carter, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Josephine Moyer, Reading 
Secretary, Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 


Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Convention Hall—Cafeteria 


Business Session 

Demonstration lessons with groups of children— 
The Use of Museum Materials in Teaching 
Geography, Agnes M. Wilkie, Division of 
Visual Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools 

Address—Attainments in Fourth and Fifth- 
Grade Geography 
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Address—Persia—an Example _ (Illustrated), 
J. Russell Smith, Professor of Economic 
Geography, Columbia University, New York 
City 
Luncheon, Pennsylvania Hotel, 12:30 

Chairman, Ella C. Dick, Logan Demonstration 
School, Philadelphia 

Address—Glimpses into the Soviet Union and 
into Palestine, (Illustrated with slides) Lucy 
L. W. Wilson, Principal, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls 

(Make reservations for luncheon not later 

than December 28, by sending card to Agnes M. 

Wilkie, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 

Price of luncheon is $0.90.) 

3:00- 4:00—Trip through the Commercial Mu- 

seum, with guides 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


President, Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 

Vice-President, Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 

Secretary, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 

Executive Committee—Helen Anderson, Wilk- 
insburg; Bert O. Baldwin, Scranton; Annie 
C. Campbell, Altoona; Mary E. Clemens, 
Hershey; Lambert Greenawalt, York; Zita 
E. Mallon, Upper Darby; C. Gloria Paul, 
Pittsburgh; Leda E. Strauss, Meadville; 
Gertrude L. Turner, Abington; Miriam 
Wendle, Williamsport 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 27 
Bennett Hall, 34th and Walnut Sts. 


2:00- 2:30—Registration 
2:30- 3:15—General Meeting, Irvine Audito- 
rium, Florence B. Beitenman, Pre- 
siding 
Announcements by the president 
Address—Edwin C. Broome, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia 
Address—Thomas S. Gates, Presi- 
dent, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
3:20- 4:05—Round Table Discussions in Ben- 
nett Hall 
4:10- 5:00 
Teachers College Publications— 
John N. Patterson—Room 130 
Magazine Problems — Margaret 
James, Faculty Adviser, Towers, 
Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia—Room 125 
Newspaper Makeup—Dorothy 
Wagonseller—Room 201 
Yearbook—Mary Baylson, Faculty 
Adviser, Iris, Girls High School, 
Philadelphia—Room 220 
Humor—LeRoy Smith—Room 224 
Wednesday Evening, December 27 
8:00-11:00—Informal Reception 
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Thursday Forenoon, December 28 
Bennett Hall 
9:00- 9:30—Registration 
9:30-10:30—Round Table Discussions 
10: 30-11: 30 
Newspaper Clinics—Charles_ F. 
Troxell, Faculty Adviser, Frank- 
ford High Way, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia—Room 201 
Magazine Clinics—Gertrude L. 
Turner, Faculty Adviser, Oracle, 
Abington High School, Abington 
—Room 301 
Panel Discussions 
11:30—General Meeting and Prize Awards 
Irvine Auditorium 
Florence B. Beitenman, Presiding 
Announcements by the President 
Business Session 
Reports 
Election of Officers 
Address—Elizabeth Masterman, Writer of Radio 
Continuity 
Contest Awards—Gertrude L. Turner, Director 
of Contests, Abington 
1:15—Luncheon 


RESEARCH 


President, David R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Jonas E. Wagner, Harrisburg 

Secretary, Thomas H. Ford, Reading 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 

Convention Hall, Room 210, E. Corridor 

Business Session 

Address—Place and Function of Research in 
the Public Schools, Thomas H. Ford, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Reading 

Address—Place and Function of Research in 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—Place and Function of Research in the 
University, Chester A. Buckner, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

General Discussion 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


President, Mrs. Rose S. Olanoff, Philadelphia 

Vice-President, Claudine Melville, Harrisburg 

Secretary, Bertha V. Bortel, Lewistown 

Executive Committee: Louise Brinkman, Phila- 
delphia; Jeannette Christmas, Mt. Airy; 
Josephine L. Chrysler, Overbrock; Mrs. 
Kathryn Barton, Jenkintown; Helen J. Reid, 
Coatesville 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 

Board of Education, Room B-12 

Business Session 

Address—A New Curriculum for Orthogenic 
Backward Classes, Gladys G. Ide, Director 
of Special Education, Philadelphia 

Address—Vocational Training and Placement 
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for Deaf, Blind, Orthopaedic, and Cardiac, 
Ann Laws Calley, Executive Secretary of 
the Shut In Society, Philadelphia 
Five Minute Talks on Vocational Training 
Elbert A. Gruver, Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania School for Deaf, Mt. Airy 
Mrs. Marie B. Miller, Speech Auxiliary 
Teacher, Philadelphia 
Olin H. Burritt, Principal, Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for Instruction of Blind, Over- 
brook 
Mrs. Tillie T. Bender, Teacher Industrial Arts, 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, 
Philadelphia 
Milton O. Pearce, Principal, Sheridan School, 
Philadelphia 
Motion Pictures—How Philadelphia Cares for 


its Handicapped Children, Edwin W. 
Adams, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia 

Exhibits: 


1. Demonstration of Educational purposes 
and values by the Division of Special Edu- 
cation Recreation, Room 10th floor 

2. Industrial Work of Schools for Deaf and 
Blind, Room 603 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DINNER 


Thursday Evening, December 28, 5:45 P. M. 

The Tracy Hotel, 36th above Chestnut Street 

Chairman, Gertrude Kennedy, Supervisor, Spe- 
cial Education, Philadelphia 

Speaker, Frank H. Reiter, Chief, Special Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Pianist, Anita Gane, former pupil of Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for Instruction of Blind, 
Overbrook 


SUPERVISORS, KINDERGARTEN AND THE 
FIRST EIGHT GRADES 


President, F. M. Garver, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Marjorie Hardy, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Catherine E. Geary, Lebanon 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Board of Education, Room 309 


Business Session 

Discussion Topic—Present Day Social Situations 
Challenge Instructional Programs. “No 
scheme of education can foresee all the im- 
portant choices of the coming years and 
provide mechanically correct reactions for 
each situation in which a decision must be 
made. This ought to be said emphatically 
and definitely. It is easy to make a creed 
of fine words, but.... In the wider range 
of social relations it is not words that 
count, but capacity to understand, analyse, 
bring information to bear, to choose, 10 
resolve, and to act wisely. Competence in 
the individual, not dogma, is our supreme 
objective.”—Charles A. Beard in “A Charter 
for the Social Sciences.”—pp. 96-97. 
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Part I 

Address—The State Courses of Study in Social 

Studies, Grades 1-6: Its Use in Developing 

Social Competency, Helen Purcell, Director 

of Kindergarten and Elementary Education, 

Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 

burg. (20 minutes) 

Discussion (15 minutes)—Led by Helen Gard- 

ner, State Teachers College, Kutztown; H. 

R. Vanderslice, Superintendent, Aliquippa; 

Emma C. Dowling, Supervisor Kindergarten 

and Primary Grades, Reading 

Address—Initiating Teachers in the Use of the 

Unit Organization Idea, Mabel E. Kirk, Pro- 

fessor of Elementary Education, Pennsyl- 

vania State College. (20 minutes) 

Discussion: (15 minutes) 

Led by Viola Wagner, Director of Elementary 
Education, Lansdowne. 

Jessie B. Dotterer, Director of Elementary 
Education, Cheltenham Township, Mont- 
gomery County 

L. H. Wagenhorst, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 


Part II 


Follow Up Discussions: 

It is expected that the general topic will 
develop so many different problems that 
need further elaboration and detailed dis- 
cussion that three discussion groups are 
provided. The chairman of each group is 
indicated below. Members of the Round 
Table will distribute themselves among 
these groups according to their interests. 
The particular topic for each group will be 
announced at the time of the general ses- 
sion. 

Group I. 

Jessie B. Dotterer, Director of Elementary 
Education, Cheltenham Township, Mont- 
gomery County, Chairman. 

Group II. 

R. R. Abernethy, Superintendent of Schools, 

Lebanon, Chairman. 

Group III. 

Alice Liveright, Principal, Logan Demonstra- 
tion School, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


President, James G. Sigman, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, L. Paul Miller, Scranton 
Secretary, C. F. Hoban, Harrisburg 
Friday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Commercial Museum, Lecture Room 
Business Session 
Address—Museum Lectures for Schools (Com- 
mercial Museum and Franklin Institute), 
William L. Fisher, Assistant Curator, Com- 
mercial Museum and Lecturer on Astron- 
omy, Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Address—Visual Aids in Biology and Commer- 
cial Geography (with motion picture films), 
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Robert B. Nixon, Radnor High School, 
Wayne. 

Address—Use of Object—Specimen—Model Ma- 
terials in Science Education (Secondary 
Schools), Wilber Emmert, State Teachers 
College, Indiana. 

Address—Use of Object—Specimen—Model Ma- 
terials in Nature Study and Elementary 
Science, Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Asso- 
ciate Curator, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 

Discussion of Demonstrations—C. F. Hoban, 
Director of Visual Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Charles 
R. Toothaker, Curator, Commercial Muse- 
um, Philadelphia. 


Child Labor Day 


Following its custom of nearly thirty years, 
the National Child Labor Committee has desig- 
nated the week-end of January 27-29 as the 
period for the observance of Child Labor Day. 
This year the occasion should be one of re- 
joicing for the child labor victories gained 
through the industrial codes, tempered, by the 
knowledge that hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren engaged in industrialized agriculture, do- 
mestic service, and certain forms of industrial 
home work and street trades are not protected 
by any code. 

It is estimated that the industrial codes have 
released 100,000 children under 16 years from 
industry. Another 30,000 boys and girls 16 to 
18 years have been removed from especially 
hazardous work. On the other hand there are 
still approximately 240,000 children under 16 
years working in occupations not covered by 
codes. These children are employed largely in 
industrialized agriculture, such as the produc- 
tion of sugar beets, cotton, tobacco, and truck 
farm products, in street trades, especially news- 
paper selling, and in domestic service. 

Those interested in child labor should pledge 
themselves to the protection of these forgotten 
children, as well as to renewing efforts to make 
permanent through state and federal legislation 
the advances which the Recovery Program has 
brought. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., offers to send 
free of charge publications and posters for use 
in Child Labor Day programs. 








We owe it to our country that there should 
be no impairment of education, sustaining as 
it does citizenship, bringing as it does service 
of incalculable worth to the next generation. 
There should be no curtailment of the schools. 

.—David I. Walsh. 





The attainment of a sound mind in a sound 
body is the end of education.—Locke, 
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Jefferson Township School Fair, Lackawanna County 


The fourth annual Jefferson Township School 
and Community Fair was held under the aus- 
pices of the Parent-Teachers Association on 
October 6, at the school building in Mt. Cobb. 
There were exhibits in agricultural and home 
economics products. Besides awarding first and 
second place ribbons, useful grand prizes were 
given in the various divisions of exhibits. 

An afternoon and evening program of games 
and entertainment was provided for the patrons 
of the fair. 
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This community project was designed to be 
educational, to encourage the production of 
better agricultural and home products, to bring 
our school work to a higher standard, and to 
promote a wholesome and progressive commun- 
ity spirit. 

Harry G. Lown is president of the Parent- 
Teachers Association, Bruce H. Winter is super- 
vising principal of Jefferson Township school, 
and Thomas Francis is superintendent of the 
county schools. 





Pennsylvania Association of Deans 


of Women 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Deans of Women was 
held at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, 
on Friday and Saturday, November 3 and 4. 

A short meeting of the executive committee 
was followed by an informal greeting of mem- 
bers and guests for the luncheon at 12:30. 

Lillian Johnson, dean of women at State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, presided at 
the luncheon and presented the guest of honor 
and speaker of the afternoon, James N. Rule, 
who gave a very clear view of The Educa- 
tional Situation in Pennsylvania, and gave 
opportunity for questions to be answered. 

At the close of this program, the Association 
went immediately into a business session which 
was followed by a delightful informal tea. 

Charlotte E. Ray, dean of women at State 
College, president of the Association, presided 
at the banquet in the evening, at which time 


Martha Tracy of Woman’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia, led a most interesting symposium 
on The Present Meaning of Education. The 
vital interest in the question was shown by 
the excellent responses of many of the members. 
The business session, from nine to ten on 
Saturday morning, was followed by an address 
on The Answer of Research to Some of the 
Deans’ Questions. 
The following officers are to serve for 1933-34: 
President—Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman, 1933-35, Wm. 
Penn High School, Philadelphia 
Vice-President—Lillian E. Johnson, 1932-34, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Secretary—Sister M. Cyril Aaron, 1932-34, 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg 
Treasurer—Gertrude Bricker, 1933-35, 
brook High School, Philadelphia 
We were especially happy in having with us 
our “Dean of Deans,” Mrs. Ella M. Brown of 
East Stroudsburg, who was one of the organ- 
izers of our Association. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Art EDUCATION IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. 
Walter H. Klar, Supervisor of Art, Spring- 
field, Mass., Leon L. Winslow, Director of 
Art Education, Baltimore, Md., and C. 
Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Milton Bradley Co. $2.50 


An up-to-the-minute textbook on selecting 
of objectives, organization of art courses, inte- 
grating of school subjects, psychology of art, 
supervision of art education, evaluating of 
teaching, supply lists, extra curricular activi- 
ties, what to look for in demonstration lessons, 
the talented pupil, room accommodations, how 
to select textbooks, schoolroom decorations, 
finances, publicity, the exhibition and the’ an- 
nual report. Fully illustrated with halftone 
engravings, from public school art products. 

The grade teacher, the pupil who is prepar- 
ing to teach, the art supervisor, the school prin- 
cipal, the superintendent will have in one single 
text the most valuable information to date on 
the subject of art in principle and in practice. 


MOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN MIND., Norman Woel- 
fel. 304 pp. Columbia University Press. 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. $3 


“The molders of the American mind here 
analyzed are seventeen contemporary educa- 
tors. The importance of education in a 
democracy is obvious. It follows that the men 
who are reconstructing our educational system 
are no less important. Of what stamp are these 
men? In what shape are their intellectual pass- 
ports? Are they realists, or has academic se- 
curity lamed their thought? Mr. Woelfel 
answers these questions. His method is no less 
impressive than his audacity. First is outlined 
the contemporary scene; it is a picture of di- 
vided loyalties and ideals. Against this back- 
ground one by one are thrown the images of 
the educators. Last of all we have the author’s 
own recommendations.” The men analyzed are 
Dewey, Horne, Morrison, Bagley, Cubberly, 
Briggs, Finney, Judd, Snedden, Thorndike, 
Horn, Charters, Bobbitt, Counts, Rugg. Bode, 
Kilpatrick. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION. Thomas 


Macmillan 


Not since the days of Alexander Inglis has 
a more challenging book on secondary educa- 
tion faced school men than Dr. Briggs’ newest 
contribution to the literature of that field. Dr. 
Briggs has done successfully what many have 
attempted with varying success, interpreted the 
really basic factors involved in secondary edu- 
cation—society, the pupil, the curriculum, the 
issues, and the vision—in such a way that they 
are practicable as well as inspirational. The 
basis of the whole book is facts—facts that 
educators have failed to face, pertinent live 
facts of life. The issues raised are real, need- 
ing solution. The interpretation of the pupil 
psychologically is wholesome and sane. Per- 
haps the best part of the whole book is that 
dealing with emotionalized attitudes. As edu- 
cators we have glibly passed over the basic 
principle of all action, emotionalized attitudes. 
We have set up a program based upon skills 
and facts, too often almost wholly divorced 
from life. The challenge of the author brings 
us down to fundamentals. The author finishes 
his book with a vision; not such a vision as 
authors in the past have portrayed, glowing 
and shining and beautiful but remote; instead, 
one practical, capable of accomplishment, yet 
pointing the way to better things—John P. 
Lozo. 


H. Briggs. 


GIFF AND STIFF IN THE SouTtH Seas. Gifford 
Bryce Pinchot. 241 pp. Illus. Winston. $2 


Three years ago we were thrilled by the 
book, “To the South Seas,” Governor Pinchot’s 
account of his dream cruise come true. Not 
the least interesting portions of the book con- 
cerned Gifford, Junior and his chum, the two 
lads with a zest for enjoying and daring. And 
now this lad, thirteen at the time of his trip, 
tells his own story, as a boy would tell it. The 
13,000 mile-cruise in the three-masted schooner, 
the “Mary Pinchot,” carried the party from 
New York to the Carribbean Isles, through the 
Panama Canal, to the Cocos Islands, the Gala- 
pagos, the Marquesas, and Tahiti. Boys who 
hunt, fish, swim, dive, explore, or who dream 
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of such adventures will eagerly read Giff’s. 
The book, which is the choice of The Junior 
Literary Guild for November, is made attrac- 
tive by its action photographs, its woodcuts, its 
clear legible type. A map showing the course 
of the voyage appears on the inside of the 
cover. 


COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. Victor Chankin and 
I. A. Schwartz, New York City. 73 pp. 
Longmans, Green. $0.68 


To develop ability to write composition in 
French, as naturally as possible. The aim is 
free creative writing, as drawn from familiar 
and personal experiences. The lessons were 
first used experimentally in mimeographed form 
in the third and fourth year in two of New York 
City’s largest high schools. 


PRACTICAL READER FOR ADULTS. Books I, II, and 
III. Teacher’s Edition. Josephine D. Ma- 
son and Gertrude E. O’Brien. 155, 158, and 
229 pp. Heath 


These readers for classes of illiterate adults 
help men and women acquire a simple reading 
vocabulary. In the Teacher’s Edition are de- 
tailed suggestions for use of the book in the 
classroom. Book III, for the pupils who have 
mastered the vocabulary of Books I and II, has 
three distinct purposes: one, to give the pupil 
an opportunity to read, at the level of his 
ability, lessons with a carefully selected vo- 
cabulary, which progresses until he is able to 
read, with understanding, the newspapers, pop- 
ular magazines, and simple books; two, to give 
in a concise and interesting way the informa- 
tion about the development and growth of our 
country which a foreigner must know before 
he may become a citizen of the United States; 
three, to help the pupil appreciate the spirit 
of the pioneer, that spirit that has made Amer- 
ica what it is today. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. Book I. Revised Edition. 
Greenlaw, Elson, Keck, and Miles. 640 pp. 
57 Illus. Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.80 
Attractive revised edition of a literature book 
which has a large amount of modern material 
—short stories, one-act plays, poetry, humor- 
ous and scientific prose; many desirable classics; 
purposeful organization; and direct and simple 
helps for the pupil. 


My Lire Boox. Neal Stoddard and L. A. 
Waehler. 106 pp. American. $0.32 


A workbook for junior and high school pu- 
pils, for vocational and continuation schools, in 
connection with the study of occupations or vo- 
cations and with a guidance and counseling 
program. The outline furnishes a personal, in- 
dividual project in which each pupil analyzes 
himself and his possibilities. 
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Supervisor’s Notes. Frank G. Davis, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg 

A notebook for the supervisor with sugges- 
tions for evaluating the lesson observed. A 
record of what happens in a class is the raw 
material from which evaluation should be 
made. One copy of these notes is given to the 
teacher; the other retained by the supervisor. 


MAKING THE ScHOOL NEwspaPER. Irving Crump. 
250 pp. Dodd, Mead & Co., 443-449 Fourth 
Ave. N. Y. C. $1.50 


A thoroughly enjoyable book which covers 
all phases of high school newspaper publishing. 
Steve Trent comes “out” for the staff of the 
school paper, and the story of his work on the 
staff presents instruction on reporting, copy- 
reading, proof-reading, editing, sports and fea- 
ture writing, cartooning, make-up, typography, 
writing and selling advertising, circulation, and 
managing the high school newspaper. The 
book will appeal to high school students and 
will teach them easily and well many neces- 
sary things. Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, who 
wrote the foreword for the book, says: “I 
should like to place this book before every 
beginner, adviser, or student. It is bound to 
become a classic in our field.” 


EXPLORING LaTIN. By a committee of Latin 
Teachers in Baltimore. Mary T. Brennan, 
Chairman, Helen J. Loane, and Margaret 
T. Englar. 192 pp. Illus. American 

In this try-out language course the young 
pupil has an opportunity to find out whether he 
enjoys language work and whether he is likely 
to succeed in it. The book differs from other 
texts now on the market in two respects: I. it 
is designed exclusively for use in a junior high 
school course of two or three periods a week, 
and 2. it uses Latin alone as the basis of lan- 
guage instruction in the exploratory course. 

With definite provision for varying ability this 

textbook aims to explain 1. how the English 

language grew, 2. how the position and forms 
of words aid in discovering their use, and 3. how 
ancient civilization appears in modern times. 

The only Latin forms learned are the first de- 

clension and present tense of the first and 

second conjugations. The vocabulary is limited 
to 150 Latin words, with special reference to 
the study of English derivatives. 


SEconD GERMAN Book. Frederick Betz and 
Charles Holzwarth. 492 pp. Illus. American 


The aim of this book is to enable students to 
read German with ease and enjoyment. To this 
end there is in Part I a certain amount of 
grammar review, some of the more important 
words and idioms, and the principles of word- 
building. Part II is made up of a wide variety 
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so much innocent pleasure for so little money as 


Nae 





¥, a- ) a 
MA I~ fe 
children like 
chewing gum, let them 
chew it and enjoy it . 


It is good for them. Probably nothing else has ever offered 


chewing 


gum. There is a reason and a time and a place for gum. 


HYGEIA 


"Ee ad at left ran in 
HYGEIA, published by the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion for parents, teachers and 
others interested in authentic 
health information. No ad- 
vertising statements are ac- 
cepted for HYGEIA unless 
verified by a Committee of 
the A.M.A. 





—~- 


Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Univer- 
sities to make impartial 
investigations of their 








The Natienal Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


products. Results of such 
research form the basis of 
our advertising. What you 
read over our signature 
about chewing gum, you 
can believe. 

The National 
Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers. bye 





of worth-while, enjoyable reading matter— 
anecdotes, informational material dealing with 
biography, geography, history, a few short 
stories, and poems affording a good picture of 
present-day Germany. 


Morey’s ANCIENT Peoples. Countryman’s Edi- 
tion. Wm. C. Morey and Irving N. Coun- 
tryman. 646 pp. Illus. American 


This standardized history has been modern- 
ized in every respect. Recent excavation and 
newly discovered ruins in southwestern Asia 
and northern Africa have thrown new light on 
many aspects of Oriental history and culture, 
hence the first chapters of the book have been 
rewritten. A new _ supplement, Brief Bio- 
graphical Sketches, has been included; exercises 
following each chapter afford excellent prep- 
aration for the College Entrance Board Exami- 
nation. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN NEwsS WRITING. 
lass Wood Miller. 131 pp. Heath 
Style exercises consist of rewriting sentences 
to improve their journalistic style and struc- 
ture. Materials for news stories give abundant 
practice in writing all types of news. These 
are followed by exercises in rewriting and 

faulty news stories for criticism or rewriting. 


Doug- 





A ee erences 











Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 


Arthur O. Baker and Lewis 
722 


DYNAMIC BIOLoGy. 
H. Mills. Edited by Wm. L. Connor. 
pp. Illus. Rand McNally & Co. 

The purpose of Dynamic Biology is to develop 
an appreciation of life and the interdependence 
of its various forms. The book is different in 
perspective and in content. It is made at- 
tractive by numerous drawings and pictures. 
The material is divided into fourteen units of 
work, the order of presentation of which may 
be changed as the teacher desires. 


THe New LEISURE CHALLENGES THE SCHOOLS. 
Eugene T. Lies. Foreword by John H. 
Finley. 326 pp. Illus. National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. 
Cloth, $2, Paper $1.50 


The study of what the schools are doing 
and can do in meeting the leisure-time needs 
of today and tomorrow was made by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association after the National 
Education Association listed as one of the seven 
objectives of education, “Training for the 
Worthy Use of Leisure.” The public schools in 
cities of 5,000 and upward were covered in the 
study, all grades through the high school being 
included. 
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Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Our Home STATE AND CONTINENT. Book II. 
Albert P. Brigham and Charles T. McFar- 
lane 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn.: 
BIBLE READINGS IN CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP. 
A. L. Morgan. $2.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
BEGINNING OF A Mortat. Max Miller. $2.50 
Laidlaw Brothers, 118 E. 25 St., N. Y. C.: 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH.. Grades III- 
VIII. Florence K. Ferris and, Edward E. 
Keener. $0.44 each 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
THE Book oF MopERN LETTERS. Sarah A. Tain- 
tor and Kate M. Monro. $0.60 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL: 
DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING IN FIRST 
YEAR ALGEBRA. Guy E. Buckingham 
Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
et.: 
PLANE GEOMETRY AND SOLID GEOMETRY. Mabel 
Sykes, Clarence E. Comstock, and Charles 
M. Austin 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 
NY... 
ScIENCE Stories. Book I. Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ, Gertrude Crampton, and William 
S. Gray 


HOLIDAY CRUISE 


6 Days - $55 up 


NASSAU 


(A Day at Paradise Beach) 


The spacious Lloyd liner 


BERLIN 


Sailing from New York at 5 P. M. 

DECEMBER 26. Back in New 

York the afternoon of January 1 
Refreshing and restful voyage to the Pearl of the West 
Indies. A spacious and immaculate liner with good 
times and gracious service. Spending December 29 at 
Paradise Beach in Nassau with its creamy sands, pink 
houses, sunshine and picturesque natives. New Year's 

festivities on board. 


Under Our Exclusive M 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York City, or your own local agent 
EE SL ee AE SR 


114-120 E. 23rd St., 
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The Place of the Teacher in Character 
Education* 
T. D. MARTIN 
Membership Secretary of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


In one respect character education is difter- 
ent from Mark Twain’s weather. He said that 


everybody was talking about the weather but > 


no one seemed to do anything about it. Thou- 
sands of people are talking about character 
education these days but a great many are also 
trying to do something about it. No single task 
of the schools has received more attention dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Eight years ago, the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research financed an extensive five- 
year scientific study of problems of Character 
Education and two yearbooks prepared this 
year by Departments of the National Education 
Association are given over entirely to these 
problems. These studies report hundreds of 
articles and textbooks prepared by leaders 
everywhere who are trying to solve the per- 
plexing problems of this difficult but important 
field. — 

Character education has long been recognized 
as one of the fundamental responsibilities of the 


schools. “The teaching of ideals,” says Dr. 
Charters, “is the most important task of the 
school. Honesty is more valuable than arith- 


metic, and industry is of greater importance 
than geography. Useful as information un- 


doubtedly is, it is only a means to an end and f 


this end is the proper development of funda- 
mental ideals.” 

The schools, however, are not wholly res- 
ponsible for the character of our young people. 
Character development is a twenty-four hour 
a day process. Boys and girls are usually in 
school less than a fourth of each day, five days 
of the week, ten months of the year, at most, 
for about twelve years. The average high 
school graduate has spent less than one tenth 
of his life in the schoolroom. It may be fair to 
expect the schools to carry one tenth of the 
responsibility for the character of our boys and 
girls, but the home, the church, and other social 
agencies must carry their share of this re- 
sponsibility. 

Within any school system the responsibility 
for an effective program of character education 
rests on every member of the educational staff. 
The board of education and the superintendent 
are responsible for securing an efficient corps 
of teachers; the superintendent and the super- 
visory staff are responsible for developing a 
definite plan of character training; the princi- 
pals of the different schools are responsible for 
putting this plan into effect in their various 

*An address delivered on June 5, 1932, as one 


of a series of radio broadcasts at ‘the studios of 
1 oma Education Association, Washington, 
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buildings; and the teachers are responsible for 
applying the plan in their respective rooms. 
In the final analysis, the effectiveness of any 
program of character education rests with the 
classroom teacher. If the teacher fails, the 
best program of character education ever de- 


vised will not be effective. 


Character is an elusive thing which cannot 


easily be taught, but like the measles, it is con- 


tagious. Many teachers with but little train- 
ing in the modern technics of character edu- 


cation have a lasting influence on the lives of 
their pupils. 


Their ideals, their attitudes, their 
enthusiasms, and their habits of life are caught 
by the boys and girls whom they teach. A 
strong and inspiring personality is the first re- 
quisite of an effective teacher of character but 


' the average teacher needs more than this if he 


is to have a permanent influence on the lives 
of his pupils. He needs to understand that 
character consists of ideals, attitudes, and 
habits and that it develops exactly like any 
other ability, through practice. Practice in 
honesty, practice in industry, practice in good 
sportsmanship, practice in conduct of any kind 
results in the development of attitudes, habits, 
and ideals and these constitute character. Every 
activity in which a pupil participates contri- 
butes to the development of his character and 
whether the contribution of school activities is 
good or bad depends to a large degree upon the 
teacher. 

Sometimes, without realizing it, teachers em- 
ploy procedures which hurt instead of help the 
characters of their pupils. Certain kinds of 
examinations tempt pupils to cheat and requir- 
ing numerous written themes encourages them 
to copy the papers of their friends. Occasion- 
ally a boy discovers that it is easier to say 
“yes” when asked if he has brushed his teeth 
rather than to say “no” and take the black 
mark which his neglect entails. Frequently the 
deadly humdrum and monotonous routine and 
autocratic control kill the idealism, the initia- 
tive, and the self-confidence with which pupils 
enter school. One of the primary responsibili- 
ties of the classroom teacher is to organize and 
direct the activities of the school in such a 
way that the individual pupils grow in char- 
acter as well as in wisdom. 


The place of the teacher in Character Edu- 
cation has been vividly pictured in a revised 
version of the familiar story of the two men 
who went into the temple to pray: “One, named 
Babbitt, stood and, raising his eyes to Heaven, 
exclaimed ‘O Lord, I thank Thee that I am not 
like other men, even as this poor school teacher. 
I pay half the preacher’s salary; it is my money 
that hath built the Library across the street; 
I subscribe liberally to the Community Chest, 
and to all social welfare work. It is my money 


(Turn to page 176) 
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clean ht 


Off to a fresh start with the New Year. . 


debts paid . . 


. old 


. that is the comforting outlook 


for thousands of teachers who are taking ad- 
vantage of the special Household Loan Plan. 


$300 or less is loaned to school teachers on 
their signatures. Each transaction is private, 


dignified, courteous. 


Friends, relatives, mer- 


chants are not questioned. Repayments are 
conveniently arranged in small sums monthly, 
divided into as many as 20 installments. 


Come to the nearest Household office for free 


information. 
mail the coupon. 
entirely by mail. 


If that is not convenient, just 
Loans may be completed 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 


ALTOONA, 5th Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 

CHESTER, 3rd Floor, 
Crozer Bldg. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 
Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floot. 
First National Bank Bld g. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT, 5th Fl 
People’s City Bank Bide, 


Seecce 


NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
6thF1., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 
READING, 3rd Floor, 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 6th Floor 
W. B. Deposit & Savings 
Bank Bidg. x 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
Bldg. 


COCO O SESS E SE EESOOOO HOO OOSEO SESS STOO OSSSSSEOHO SESE OSESOOOD 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 











Name 

Street City. 

Home Phone...........------------- 

Amount I wish to borrow $................-------My salary is $........--.----= 


I teach at.. 





It is wnleieaed this inquiry aueks not epee me to neon or 
put me to any expense. 
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CHEESMAN A. Herrick, president of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, and a past president of 
P.S.E.A., has just celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary as a schoolmaster. During his service 
in the public schools of Philadelphia, at Central 
High School and at William Penn High School, 
Dr. Herrick was a prominent and active mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Teachers Association. 


JoHN D. LAWTHER has been appointed acting 
head of the department of psychology and edu- 
cation at Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, to succeed John A. Shott, deceased. 


Wimur1am C. SAMPSON, superintendent of 
schools of Upper Darby, was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of science in edu- 
cation at the sesqui-centennial anniversary of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, on October 21. 


ESTELLE BECKWITH, a teacher in the South 
Fayette public schools of Allegheny County, 
took a group of boys and girls from her room 
to visit the Century of Progress in Chicago. 
This adventure grew out of a discussion in 
geography about the large globe, the diamond 
mine, the mechanical man, and other points of 
interest in science hall. After careful planning 
the funds were raised to make the trip a reality. 
The experience was of untold educational value 
and will long be remembered by both teacher 
and students. 


Jos1aH H. PENNIMAN, provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was honored by a degree 
of doctor of laws by Lafayette College at its 
annual Founders’ Day exercises on October 20. 
Dr. Penniman gave the Founders’ Day address. 


C. Hate Sree, lawyer, historian, and lecturer 
of Butler, is challenging Pennsylvanians to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the early history of 
their State as well as that of New England and 
other regions. In his lectures and in the in- 
troduction of his latest book, Fort Ligonier and 
its Times, (reviewed in May, 1933, issue of 
PSJ) Mr. Sipe states that “Pennsylvania school 
children are strangers to historical facts” about 
their State for “while Pennsylvania had the 
historical glory, New England had the his- 
torians.” 


AutrreD E. SmiTH was honored by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York with the de- 
gree of LL.D. at the sesqui-centennial observ- 
ance of the founding of New York State’s edu- 
cational system on October 12. 
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CatitiE Hyatt, a graduate student from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
sent to study and observe the training school 
system at State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock. While there she is working with Althea 
Beery, first grade supervisor, and will be di- 
rected and visited by Florence Stratemeyer of 
the department of education of Teachers Col- 
lege. Miss Hyatt belongs to a group of specially 
selected graduate students who are carrying on 
their advance work in the field of critic teach- 
ing under Thomas Alexander. 


Eras J. Kune, University of Pennsylvania, is 
a new member of the staff in the Altoona cen- 
ter of Juniata College. 


Mary M. Tuomas is a new teacher in the 
Mahanoy City schools. She teaches junior 
stenography. 


Mrs. CARRIE SWIFT, THERESA MARTIN, Mkps. 
FLORENCE HEADLEY, and Ira Hoover were retired 
by the Franklin school board at the close of the 
1932-33 term of school. 


C. E. CARTER is now in his eighteenth year as 
superintendent of the Franklin public schools. 


NEw Positions in Franklin schools this term 
are Kathryn Steffee, teacher of art; Evelyn Hef- 
fernan, art, grades one to eight; Harriett Wil- 
liams, freshman English; and Merritt E. Hoag, 
principal, Ninth St. school. 


FRANKLIN high school library has added 1,405 
volumes in the past two years. 


YEADON dedicated its new Junior-Senior High 
School, October 20, with appropriate exercises 
under the auspices of the Home and School 
Association. An attractive program pictured 
the entrance to the high school and gave a his- 
tory of the schools of Yeadon. 


THE WEEKLY RADIO BROADCASTS “Our American 
Schools” began again for the third year Sun- 
day evening, October 8, 6:30-7:00 p. m. E. S. T. 
Programs will continue at this hour each week 
throughout the coming school year. The series 
will formally close at the summer convention 
of the National Education Association in Wash- 
ington, July 1, 1934. These programs are broad- 
cast over the networks of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 
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MARTINSBURG borough added another teacher 
to its grade staff as a result of increased en- 
rolments. The fourth grade was dropped from 
the departmental plan which leaves only grades 
5, 6, 7, and 8 departmentalized. Elta Graybill, a 
graduate of the State Teachers College, Millers- 













































2S ville, was elected to fill the new position. 
from | THE State Teacuers CoLLece, Slippery Rock, 
s been pheld regional conference and training school 
school demonstrations on October 13 and 14. A total 
ippery of 231 visitors registered from eight districts 
Althea for the Friday evening conferences and 638 
be di- |visitors from nineteen districts attended the 
yer of Saturday sessions. 
s Col- § Tue Sentor Crass of Phoenixville High 
ecially Bschool, composed of 125 seniors, accompanied 
ing on by the principal, Edgar T. Robinson, five school 
teach- Fteachers, and fifty town-people, visited the Edu- 
ation Building, the State Capitol, and the 
nia, is PUSeUM_ on October 16. They were enroute 
: o the Century of Progress at Chicago where 
a cen- Biney spent three days. 

Goop ENGLISH WEEK was observed in the 
in the [Sandy Township High School, DuBois, by the 
junior fentire student body. Particular emphasis was 

laced upon spoken English. Daily through- 

ut the week each student brought to his Eng- 
Mus. ish class a list of the grammatical errors which 
retired e had heard. A discussion and correction, of 
of the hese errors consumed a portion of each class 
eriod during the week. This work was fol- 
rear as Powed at the end of the week by an examina- 
chools. ion given to the entire school, results of which 
ere posted. This included the individual grade 
s term fof each student, an average of the school, and 
n Hef- fan average for each class. An honor roll, con- 
t+ Wil- isting of fourteen students who had received 
Hoag, Phe highest number of points, was posted in 
ddition to the individual scores: The instruc- 
ors, Helen Howard and Robert Coble, feel that 
d 1,405 Rhis program did much to improve the spoken 
nglish and that it served as an excellent diag- 
: osis of particular student needs. Karl M. 
r High rewer is high school principal. 
ercises é ; 
School SUGGESTIONS and ideas for your Christmas 
d rogram this year, emphasizing goodwill among 
icture l nations, have been prepared by the Women’s 
a his- Bnternational League. This pamphlet is one of 
series of similar publications and contains 
ventees uggestions for songs, plays, games, and other 
> i ntertainment suitable for school purposes. 
.ST efinite program arrangements are given with 
* “: “* Bn index as to where the suggested material is 
d week vailable. The leaflet may be obtained at cost 
Series Kfive cents) by applying to the Women’s In- 
vention Bernational League, 1924 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
Wash- Bdelphia, Pa. 
broad- 
Broad- § If one life shines, the one next to it will 


atch the light.—E. B. Browning. 
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Une veasant to think about—yes! 

But you can’t always expect to be well and 

healthy. One thing you can and should do is 
to protect your income against 
the time that sickness occurs. 





You'll never invest 


$1 5:00 


to better advantage 











The Teachers Protective Union 
has made it possible for every 
teacher to enjoy complete income 
protection at a cost so low it is 
folly to be without it. The T. P. 
U. Special Certificate costs only 
$15.00 a year and pays liberal 
benefits in case of sickness, acci- 
dent and quarantine. It covers 
you the twelve months of the year 
and may be carried on, at no in- 
creased cost, if you give up teach- 
ing or marry. This special Certi- 
ficate is the most complete low- 
cost protection you can buy. 


There are other T. P. U. Certi- 
ficates designed to fit the needs 
of every teacher. Write for com- 
plete information. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


BRENEMAN BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 
612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 
1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Group Piano Lessons at Mansfield 


For some years the music department at 
State Teachers College at Mansfield has been 
giving group piano lessons to the pupils in the 
borough schools which make up the Training 
School. Up until the past year this work has 
been done with the use of the card keyboard 
for all but one of the classes. Last year a 
unique feature was introduced in the use of the 
Ross Multiple Piano invented by R. Wilson Ross 
of the piano faculty. There is a master piano 
to which are attached five other small pianos. 
The system is run by electricity and all the 
pianos may play at once or one may turn on 
one, or two, or as many as desired at one time 
but the children play all the time on their 
pianos. In this way, every child is playing a 
real instrument buf the teacher may hear one 
or more children as he desires. So there may 
be ensemble or individual work in each lesson. 





Nature Contest for High School Pupils 


Saturday, May 19, 1934, has been arranged for 
the nature contest planned by the Associated 
Science Groups and the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh. The contest will be held in the 
Carnegie Museum. 

Any high school student is invited to enter 
the contest which will consist of three parts: 

1. The naming of 100 common objects in the 
pupils environment, e. g., violet, trillium, peony, 
meadowlark, robin, crayfish, grasshopper, 
cricket, beetle, gartersnake, etc. 

2. A collection of some kind—leaves, insects, 
garden flowers, wild flowers, rocks, minerals, 
etc. The collection must be entirely the pupil’s. 

3. An essay on an outdoor subject, such as, 
“My Flower Garden,” “What I Have Seen in a 
Pond,” “The Woods in the Spring,” “Summer 
in the Mountains.” 





Place of Teacher in Character Education 
(From page 173) 
that advanceth Thy Kingdom.’ But the school 
teacher bowed his head in humility and said: 
‘God, be merciful to me, a failure. I was that 
man’s teacher!’” 

The place of the teacher in character edu- 
cation is one of special responsibility. Through 
example, the impress of his personality and the 
direction of the activities of his pupils he has 
an unequalled opportunity to inspire them with 
highest ideals, to develop proper attitudes and 
emotions, and to train them in desired habits 
of conduct, and this is character education. 

—The Open Book of Kappa Phi Kappa. 
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Education Congress 
(From page 144) 


fairly reasonable plan should be presented, he 
said. Another problem for 1935 has to do 
with securing a stable source of revenue for 
school support. An equitable system of assess. 
ing property for the purpose of taxation is an 
item of real outstanding importance, he said, 
and declared he would favor a proposal that 
the State carry a larger share of the support 
of public schools and a distribution of State 
aid on the equalization principle, or on the 
basis of relative ability of local school dis. 
tricts to pay taxes. He continued: 

“The burden of getting desirable legislation 
through cannot be placed exclusively upon my 
shoulders, nor can the job be done after the 
General Assembly convenes. Ninety-five per 
cent of the work must be done before the 
General Assembly convenes. If the General 
Assembly does not come to Harrisburg fully 
informed and sensitized with relation to the 
needs of local school districts and if they do 
not come convinced that they should stand for 
all these better things, our job is hopeless. 
This responsibility is now before you. I trust 
you will take home with you a clearer vision 
of the problem and greater strength and cour: 
age to carry on. 

“TI hope you will not forget your prime re 
sponsibility between now and the opening of 
the 1935 session, that you inform your people 
relative to the needs of the public schools.” 





Two Little Known Stanzas 
of “America” 


(These stanzas, with two others, were written 
by the same author some time after the four 
original stanzas which are familiar to all 
Americans.) 


Our glorious Land today 
*Neath Education’s sway, 
Soars upward still. 

Its halls of learning fair, 
Whose Bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere, 


On vale and hill! 

Thy safeguard, Liberty, 

The school shall ever be— 

Our Nation’s pride! 

No tyrant hand shall smite, 
While with encircling might, 
All here are taught the Right, 
With Truth allied. 


—SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH. 
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NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


Resolve to bank part of your resources this year with the 
PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY COMPANY and be assured of an 
income when you need it. 

Our Teacher’s Income Protection Policy is a definite contract of 
insurance and provides an income when disabled by illness or acci- 
dent. It has many advance ideas not found in other policies or 
certificates of insurance. 

Indemnities are paid for accidents and illnesses of any nature 
whatsoever throughout the entire year. Full indemnity is paid for 
loss of time from school whether confined to the house or not. 





ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAI. LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Lilness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
AN os ira, Scare ora icv ox a Bills 208 oo etches ean $2,500 
ER ONE B88 con nk Menai teeta Gti RONAN «255 Woy ce cs Pads ae eat 2,500 
LA | SERRA Eee ete yet ee oa” ORM OGUE Soloed huis ool cloc nt carder tee 2,500 
MRO Gee ore ae Sus. One Hand and One Poot. ..... <<< 606 cccccenccce ee 
05 | ee Either Hand and Sight of Either Eve ................ 2.500 
OO 2 alee er iw aeons Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
0G Ry Seen Para een Sight Ghats BVG8y o.oo occielncceclseiecintacases 2,500 
AW oa atin: See me aaa PANE BERNE 5 oop ko elaine masa awncens ive'werl eee 
PEA cc biete eee acetate eareen MCE ROOM 5 cea d ores os Cacowanenes ieee, Ie 
Maca he Matt is ee er eee Sight of Either Eve ........ een atic a ae ataeh 1.250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


J. W. SMILEY. President E. W. COOK, Gen’l Manager 
Pennsylvania Bldg. ........ Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 220 S. Bounty SO... :...025«: Philadeiphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bide. .2.c060060: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 

















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Authorities May Differ 


On inflation or deflation of currency 


But, there can be no differences of opinion 
regarding the merits of a generous inflation 
of the mind with a broad knowledge and | 
critical understanding of today’s problems. | 


And furthermore, opinions are unanimous on 
the excellence of 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


for vacation study 


Every member cf the instructional staff a master 
teacher in his field. 


A program of 350 graduate and under-graduate 
courses offered in 38 departments. 


Moderate tuition rates; reasonably priced livingaccom- 
modations; except.onal recreational opportunities. 


Special living quarters for married couples. 


Situated in the cool, quiet, delightful surroundings of 
Pennsylvania's beautiful mountains— 


INTER-SESSION MAIN SESSION 
June 11 or 18 to June 29 July 2 to August 10 
POST-SESSION 


August 13 to August 24 or 31 





FILL OUT THE COUPON, CHECK THE BULLETINS YOU DESIRE, AND THEY WILL 
BE MAILED TO YOU WHEN AVAILABLE 


BULLETINS 


ae. en 

Jz tn Complete Catalog 

DINE ia icctehits Katee eagateeemiacoehessinen Pearce ge ac, 
Institute of French Education 
Institute of Music Education 

Address Physical Education 

lo i ea ne en ere eee ae er ee Se ee eat ae Art Education 
Inter-Session and Post-Session 
Advanced Degrees in Education 
Nature Education Camps 
oe SSCS SE COCR HHEDVSD SORE Ee 626.9 :3:5 8960044 feeeee Home Economics 


Industrial Teacher Training 
: . < : . Library Science 
Mail to Director of Summer Sessions, The Pennsylvania Altoona Branch Session 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania Dormitory Accommodations 
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Pennsylvania State Education Association 


TIME SCHEDULE—Philadelphia Convention 


December 27-29, 1933 


















































Wed., Thurs., Fri., 
wo | Dec. 27 Dec. 28 Dec. 29 
Organizations a Place of Meeting 
om p.m./ eve. |/a.m./p.m./ eve. a.m. 
8:00|/ 9:00 8:00 9:00 
I. GENERAL PROGRAMG.......... y 5") | ae ae Gea EES coro ware Irvine Auditorium 
2:00 4:30 
II. HOUSE OF DELEGATES......... ee Se  1i2s: Mel ealtecoenes Convention Hall—Ball Room 
4:00 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS....|....] x BR] Ro | nee Convention Hall—Room 304, E. Corridor 
Ill. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 2:00 
fee PIER eccccnccsicssteces 715 eee) ee SG! Se ear Commercial Museum—Lecture Room 
2. County Supts. Department......... sae ee . ee ere Convention Hall—Room 300, Ball Room Ext. 
3. District Supts. Department......... 7) 9.) eee Sewers | 5 | rt] | Beara Convention Hall—Lobby Lounge 
4. Graded School Department......... TAAL cctivesse 2 : ah Aca nee Convention Hall—Arena Stage 
1. Elementary Prin. Section......... 7-5 5 | Somer Seana nee x Convention Hall—Room 303, E. Corridor 
5. Higher Education Department...... ae oo oe Fe eer Convention Hall—Ball Room Balcony 
1. College and University........... ne cD ae ee er Convention Hall—Ball Room Balcony 
2. College Teachers of Ed........... oy Sen ees eee x Convention Hall—Ball Room Balcony 
6. Kindergarten-Primary Dept......... | Re SOR es Le Se, Sees Convention Hall—Room 303, E. Corridor 
Prey Ape | ee eee Board of Education—Room 614 
4. WEUMS DERATIMENE. ooikce occ ieceice cet 73 | ee eee | Din] Seg | leer Convention Hall—Room 320, W. Corridor 
8. Rural School Department........... 7) | Sa POP oe Py ee See Convention Hall—Cafeteria 
9. Secondary Education Dept.......... 3) eee aed | Oe AN ee) | eer Convention Hall—Ball Room 
Secondary Ed. Sections: 
eMC oiais ole. cir6: sisi eiele ce sane 216 x Convention Hall—Room 210, W. Corridor 
NIN CIN oo ose ccitrornece rex 217 x Board of Education—Room 302 
SS A caGadteeseeadeaca nen 217 x Convention Hall—Arena Stage 
4. Junior High Schools........... 217 x Commercial Museum—tTrustees’ Room 
S, WEARNOMANCR: « okcceccsece ccs 217 x Convention Hall—Room 100, Cafeteria Ext. 
Grrl Oe Aen 8 wiircecnunxdere ens 217 x Convention Hall—Ball Room 
10 ER eins hv ene wecexnnunues 217 x Academy of Natural Science 
S. SOC StUdlOS 66 ssc cevens 217]. ape x Convention Hall—Room 320, W. Corridor 
10. Supervising Principals Dept......... 218]. x % Eewachiessane xe Convention Hall—Room 100, Cafeteria Ext. 
11. Vocational Education and Practical 
Arte Departwent.:...6/60 cceccwcees 218 So Eedcctet ctl eweves Board of Education—Auditorium 
Vocational Ed. Sections: 
Be BON 65 hare si clesecewisiewsiewie 219 oe éulexe x Board of Education—Room 513 
Re rr 219 wee x Board of Education—Room 321 
3. Home Economics............2.] 219 > ad eee | eee ci Board of Education—Auditorium 
4. School Lunch Association...... 219 x Board of Education—Auditorium 
1S PEIN ors ar ick Garces Sle cine Wier eG 219 x Board of Education—Room 614 
IV. ROUND TABLES 
1. Council on Ed. Method............. 220 x Convention Hall—Room 300, Ball Room Ext. 
2. Educational and Vocational Guidance.| 220 x Board of Education—Room 402 
FT eee ede eieecdiceescnes 220 x Convention Hall—Room 310, W. Corridor 
4. Plealtls Baucatloascise6 vince cccesccecss 220 x Convention Hall—Room 310, E. Corridor 
5, Te WR sv ocvcescwesacwestiod 220 x Commercial Museum—Library 
ES owe bk< peta aede wee cues es 221 x Board of Education—Room 301, Library 
7. Modern Language..............0:. 221 x Convention Hall—Lobby Lounge 
©. POM oo os cas ccctcveenuense 221 x Board of Education—Room 310 
9. Pa. Council of Geography Teachers. .| 221].... er x Convention Hall—Cafeteria 
10. Pa. School Press Assn............... 2241 = SN) AEN Meee] Aare University of Pennsylvania 
BE TROMNOIR ccleidie in srebretine suis. coe sees 223 x Convention Hall—Room 210, E. Corridor 
12. Special Education. .......ccscccossees 223 x Board of Education—Room B-12 
13. Supervisors, Kindergarten and First 
MING GRAUORS ov eibiacescawcswrsiones 223 x Board of Education—Room 309 
14. Vienal Education... ..065s.00.c0ccsce yA Se ee Pee x Commercial Museum—Lecture Room 
MEETING PLACES 
FR ECT CRP REI MTT TCR TTT TT CCE 19th and Parkway 
Board of Education, Administration Building. ........ccccccccccccccccccccsece Parkway at 21st Street 
Se MEINE ss orsrcrv cde bel cercccanehebancoddseecseeebaceeeceeedenae sia 34th and Spruce Streets 
[ot a) aR ER ere ee rere mir: Petre Pree Te 34th and Spruce Streets 
ET I AE oc Suh Ke CER ee EES RRMA UMER ERS E ined MaadNw mamas 34th and Spruce Streets 








NY Ge UNEINN «5.544. s. cice dca Khu seSenendicesaeeracraererineneieaee 34th and Woodland Avenue 
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A STATEMENT 


from 


The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


T is significant that the E. 
| B. A. has never stressed cost 
in advertising its protection 
for teachers. Yet it could, if it 
so desired, for it offers the low- 
est priced plan to be had. 


E. B. A., however, prefers to 
stress its other advantages. After 
all, a protection hemmed in by 


restrictions and reservations is 


expensive at any price. The 
protection you have in this As- 
sociation takes care of you each 
day of the year,—not merely 
while you teach. , Vacation-time 
restrictions are reduced to the 
minimum. You are paid for 
ALL diseases, ALL accidents 
(save aerial and submarine) 
and ALL home _ quarantine. 
There is double indemnity for 
accidental death occurring on a 
licensed common carrier.. You 
need undergo no medical exam- 
ination when enrolling. Bene- 
fits are paid promptly, accord- 
ing to contract, and without 


affidavit. 


E. B. A. is an Association oper- 
ated by teachers like yourself 

a most significant advan- 
tage for you. It has a twenty- 
four year record of economical 
management, unequalled by any 
similar organization, — which 
means more money per member 
returned as benefits and invested 
funds. Competent actuaries 
supervise the benefit schedule 
to insure that what is promised 
can be paid with safety. 


ACH of these is a feature 
which could be emphasized. 
Taken together, they make the 
E. B. A. the foremost protective 
agency for teachers in existence. 


HETHER you ally your- 

self with this premier As- 
sociation is a matter for your 
own decision. You will do well, 
however, to consider it seriously, 
and to that end we offer to send 
you our booklet, “The Answer 
to a Problem in Finances.” 
In asking for it, you will not be 
obligated in any way. 
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A Profitable and Happy Summer 


awaits you at 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Now is the time to plan your Summer Vacation. To desire 
pleasure and recreation is human nature. To strive for ad- 
vancement through study is commendable. And, the combination 
of both makes the ideal vacation. 

















Historic Philadelphia abounds in opportunities for pleasure. 
Shrines and landmarks dot the city and recreational facilities 
are numerous. Temple University, in the heart of this city, 
offers unusual courses of summer study for teachers .... arranged 
to provide the utmost in education and allow the student 
time for vacation enjoyment. 


A catalogue of courses and a complete booklet of in- 
formation about Temple University and Philadel- 
phia is available. Send for your copy now. 


Classes Open June 25—Close August 3 
Address Office of Registrar, Dept. P 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue t-3 Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY’S 
Complete Reading Program 


well balanced for all Grades—literary, 
activity and study type, and recreatory. 


As literary masterpieces, THE NEW WINSTON READERS are unexcelled because they contain the 
classics of children’s literature ...... because all the stories are carefully graded and develop 
reading power ...... because there is a wide range of material, including poetry, nature, science, 
health and safety, character development, etc., etc. 

Activities and study type units are the keynotes of THE NEW SILENT READERS. They are 
rich in factual material, and teach the specific skills which are used in reading different kinds 
of material. Although the content is factual, these readers are truly fascinating. And the spon- 
taneous interest aroused by the content is increased by the abundant activities which are sug- 
gested. 

Recreatory material will be found in THE WINSTON COMPANION READERS, THE CHEERIE 
SERIES for Little Tots, THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF CHARMING BOOKS, and in THE WIN- 
STON CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS. These supplementary reading series are famous 
for their unquestioned literary merit, and they contain complete stories that every child should 
read. 


Write for lists and complete information to 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
eel eee 
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in the ... asa matter of fact these pleasures are very 
evelop important from the standpoint of exercise. 
sience, Children require the exercise gum gives in 
this day of soft foods. It helps let their jaws 
sy are develop properly—without overcrowded 
kinds teeth. And tested experiments in research 
spon- show that chewing gum five to ten 
© sus- minutes after meals has the ten- 
_— dency to reduce tartar and decay. 
7 a a : 
aac. Forward Looking G m chewing should not only be 
eine permitted” but encouraged. There 
amous usiness groups shun ex- z ° 
é 1d travagant statements. They 1S a reason, a time and place 
shou call upon great Universities to fi 
make impartial investigations or gum. 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
P A read over our signature about 
° chewing gum, you can believe. a 
— The National Association of 
eee Chewing Gum Manufacturers Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition 
—— Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Pienty of Chewing Exercise 
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To Carry Out Effectively 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COURSE OF STUDY IN SCIENCE Vol. § 


Grades I-VI 


CRAIG Dri 
PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


This new series, already widely used, provides a skill- Presen 
fully organized and integrated program in science for the 
elementary grades. The content and method are in har- 
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